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municipal employees are firemen and 

policemen and the number of such 
employees per 1,000 population is higher for 
all population groups than at any other 
time in the past six years. Salaries also 
have increased; the median entrance salary 
of patrolmen is at least 21 per cent higher 
and for firemen 18 per cent higher than in 
1943 (pp. 126-27). One reason for the in- 
creased number of firemen and policemen 
is the reduction in the length of the work 
week, especially for firemen. Top officials in 
at least two cities, New York City and 
Phoenix, Arizona, are investigating the pos- 
sibility of combining fire and police forces 
in one department (p. 147). It should be 
possible for a city to effect such a merger 
if it is done gradually and the men are 
properly trained. Another approach to the 
fire and police manpower problem is 
through the use of one-man police cars 
instead of two or more men in a car. Many 
cities are using one-man cars exclusively 
and more than one-half of the cities over 
10,000 use some one-man police cars. While 
the use of one-man police cars is gaining 
favor rapidly, many cities still are not mak- 
ing use of this plan. One-man operation of 
the police automobile certainly is more 
economical than two-man operation and 
perhaps even more important is the fact 
that better police service can be provided 
under the former. 

The total number of city employees in- 
creased in 1946 for the first time in five 
years, and an increasing proportion of the 
annual budgets of cities is going for salaries 
and wages. A study of current trends may 
give top municipal officials a perspective for 
meeting their own problems (p. 127ff.). The 
work week is getting shorter, retirement sys- 
tems continue popular, and more cities have 
employee organizations. With the recent 
adoption of statewide plans in three states 
(p. 144), more than one-half of the states 
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now have retirement 
municipal employees. Seventy-eight cities 
with populations over 10,000 and 164 
smaller cities joined these state plans last 
year (p. 130). City employees in 43 cities, 
chiefly in public works departments, went 
out on strike in 1946 (p. 147). 

Congress has voted some airport funds 
but is reluctant to provide money for other 
federal-aid programs already authorized 
(p. 140). At least one state is matching 
local funds for airport development (p. 143) 
and a number of cities have received federal 
airports (p. 145) . . . Several cities, includ- 
ing Louisville, have wisely annexed large 
areas to avoid being hemmed in later by 
the incorporation of new towns on their 
boundaries (p. 143) . . . Two large cities, 
Kansas City and Los Angeles, have created 
airport departments — a step highly prefer- 
able to setting up separate boards or author- 
ties (p. 145). Baltimore and Colorado 
Springs also have taken forward steps by 
replacing certain boards and commissions 
with departments whose directors will be 
responsible to the chief administrator (p. 
145) ... More and more cities, both large 
and small, are finding it necessary or de- 
sirable for the city to do something about 
solving the parking problem (p. 148). Pri- 
vate concerns apparently cannot provide 
adequate facilities and the cities must step 
in. The next development in this field will 
be for cities to regulate the rates and serv- 
ice of privately owned and operated parking 
garages and lots . . . It is worthy of note 
that more cities were enrolled in the 1946 
traffic safety contest than ever before (p. 
148). These cities are proving that lives 
can be saved by a continuous and compre- 
hensive safety program . . . The experience 
of a small city in going on a pay-as-you-go 
basis and what the people think of this 
policy should be of interest to the officials 
of all cities that are discussing methods of 
financing capital improvements (p. 139). 
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Trends in Municipal Personnel Problems 


By FREDERICK C. PEITZSCH* 
Staff Member International City Managers’ Association, Chicago 


This article summarizes briefly some of the individual city per- 
sonnel data for 1,072 cities over 10,000 population which will 
appear in the forthcoming 1947 edition of The Municipal Year Book. 


UNICIPAL employment for the first 
Mi time in several years took a big 

jump in 1946 and payrolls increased. 
The number of city employees increased 
123,000 from October, 1945, to October, 
1946, and payrolls increased $27,200,000. 
During the previous year the number of 
municipal employees decreased about 2 per 
cent while payrolls increased over 6 per 
cent. The number of fire and police depart- 
ment employees also increased during 1946 
compared with decreases in the preceding 
year. 

City employees in 57 per cent of nearly 
900 reporting cities, as compared with 53 
per cent in January, 1946, and 47 per cent 
in January, 1945, work less than 42 hours 
per week. 

Ninety-six per cent of the reporting cities 
over 10,000 grant vacations with pay to all 
city hall administrative and clerical em- 
ployees. The median in all population groups 
is 12 work days a year. Fifty-eight per cent 
of the 824 reporting cities have a definite 
schedule for the allowance of sick leave; the 
median is 12 days. 

Nearly 80 per cent of 703 reporting cities 
have some plan for giving veterans prefer- 
ence when hiring new employees. 

Retirement systems for some or all city 
employees are in effect in 87.5 per cent of 
all cities over 10,000 — an increase of 2.1 
per cent over a year ago. 

Public employee unions affiliated with 
the national AFL or CIO are found in 46 


* Epitor’s Note: Mr. Peitzsch, who holds a 
master’s degree in government management from 
the University of Denver, was a member of the 
staff of the U.S. Board of Investigation and Re- 
search, Washington, D. C. 1942-43; city manager of 
Pleasant Ridge, Michigan, 1943-45; and staff mem- 
ber of ICMA since August, 1945. 


per cent of 674 cities reporting. Forty-four 
cities have formal written agreement with 
public employee union. Strikes of city em- 
ployees occurred in 43 cities during 1946, 
the longest big strike lasting 42 days. 


Employment and Payrolls 


The total number of municipal employees 
in October, 1946, was 984,000 as compared 
with 861,000 in October, 1945, and the 
total payroll was $166,300,000 as compared 
with $129,100,000 the preceding year. This 
is the first year in the last five that the 
number of municipal employees has 
increased. 

The number of police employees per 1,000 
population in 865 cities over 10,000 early 
in 1947 was 1.81, which is the highest aver- 
age in six years and compares with 1.65 
early in 1946. Cities of over 500,000 
showed an increase of about 8 per cent in 
the number of police employees, while those 
between 10,000 and 25,000 showed the 
largest increase — 12 per cent. The median 
entrance salary paid to patrolmen at the 
start of 1947 was at least 21 per cent higher 
than it was in 1943. The greatest increase 
in entrance salaries, 33 per cent, was re- 
ceived by patrolmen in cities over 500,000. 
The median maximum salaries increased at 
least 15 per cent during the five-year period, 
with the greatest increase, 32 per cent, oc- 
curring in cities over 500,000. 

The number of fire department employees 
also increased, the average figure for 695 
cities being 1.39 full-time employees per 
1,000 population. The median ranges from 
1.04 per 1,000 population in cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 to 1.51 for cities between 100,000 
and 250,000. The 1.39 employees is the 
highest in the past six years, the correspond- 
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TRENDS IN MUNICIPAL 


ing figure being 1.26 in 1945 and 1946, 
1.30 in 1943 and 1944, and 1.33 in 1942. 
The trend by city-size groups reveals that 
the median number of employees has in- 
creased in every group except between 
50,000 and 100,000 where the figure remains 
exactly the same as in 1946, and between 
10,000 and 25,000 where the median is 
smaller than it was in 1946. 

Salaries paid to uniformed fire department 
employees have increased steadily since 
1943. The median entrance salary for full- 
time firemen (the total salary paid during 
the first 12 months in the department) in all 
city-size groups is now at least 18 per cent 
higher than it was in 1943, the same is true 
for the medium maximum salaries. By popu- 
lation groups, salaries of firemen in cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 are 31 per cent higher than 
in 1943, 28 per cent in cities of 25,000 to 
50,000 and 25 per cent higher in cities over 
500,000. 

Salary increases from 1945 to 1946 
ranged from 2 per cent in cities of 250,000 
to 500,000 up to 10 per cent in cities be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000. The median en- 
trance salary for firemen in January, 1947, 
ranged from $2,078 in cities of 10,000 to 
25,000 to $2,389 in cities over 500,000, 
with the maximum salary for firemen run- 
ning from $2,280 in the smallest group up 
to $2,937 in the largest city group. 


Hours Worked Per Week 


The length of the regular or normal work 
week for city hall office personnel in Janu- 
ary, 1947, was less than 42 hours in 57 per 
cent of the 867 cities for which information 
was available, as compared with 53 per cent 
in January, 1946, and 47 per cent in Janu- 
ary, 1945. Eighty per cent of the cities over 
100,000 have a work week of less than 42 
hours, while one-half of the cities of 10,000 
to 25,000 have a work week in excess of 42 
hours. Eighty-five cities, or 10 per cent 
of the 867 cities reporting, indicated that a 
reduction had been made in the work week 
for city hall administrative and clerical 
employees and for laborers in 1946. In only 
one city did a pay reduction accompany the 
reduced number of hours. 
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The median hours of work per week by 
police department employees is 48 for all 
cities over 10,000. The eight-hour day is in 
effect in 88 per cent of all city police depart- 
ments as compared with 83 per cent in 1946. 
Sixty-one of the smaller cities, or 12 per 
cent of the cities between 10,000 to 25,090, 
have an average shift of 10 hours or more 
per day. 
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TRENDS IN AVERAGE NUMBER OF POLICE DE- 
PARTMENT EMPLOYEES PER 1,000 POPULATION 


The median number of work hours per 
week for firemen continues at 84 hours for 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000, and 72 
hours for cities over 25,000. Twenty-two 
cities over 10,000 operate under the three- 
platoon plan, 12 of these cities being over 
25,000. In the three-platoon cities the fire- 
men work 48 hours a week with the work 
week usually divided into three eight-hour 
shifts. Twenty-three cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 still operate under the single 
platoon plan with one day off in three. The 
remaining cities operate under the two-pla- 
toon system with 68 per cent using the 24- 
hour-on and 24-hour-off shift system. 

The fire departments in the following 
cities over 25,000 operate under the three- 
platoon plan: Boston, Lowell, New Bed- 
ford, Malden, Springfield, and Waltham, 
Massachusetts; New York, New York; Phil- 
adelphia, Pennesylvania; Seattle, Washing- 
ton; Joplin, Missouri; and Butte and Great 
Falls, Montana. The three-platoon cities 
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between 10,000 and 25,000 are Attleboro, 
Massachusetts; Hibbing and Virginia, Min- 
nesota; Anaconda, Billings, Helena, and 
Missoula, Montana; Lackawana, New York; 
and Clairton and Duquesne, Pennsylvania. 
Ten other cities, including Toledo, which 
have work weeks of 48 or 56 hours cannot 
be considered to be operating under the 
three-platoon plan either because they have 
a small number of paid men or because the 
24-hour-on and 24-hour-off system is used. 


Saturday Work Schedule 


Five per cent of the 799 cities reporting 
do not work on Saturday as compared with 
2.6 per cent in January, 1946. Among the 
cities over 500,000, 40 per cent do not work 
on Saturday while among the cities of 
10,000 to 25,000 only 2 per cent have Satur- 
days off. Of the 799 cities over 10,000, 79 
per cent have a full staff half-day on Satur- 
day, 3 per cent a full staff all day, and 
11% per cent a skeleton staff half a day, 
and 1% per cent a skeleton staff all day 
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and 5 per cent do not work at all on Satur. 
day. 
Overtime Pay 

Five methods are used to compensate city 
hall administrative and clerical employees 
for time worked in addition to the regular 
work week. Of the 819 cities over 10,000 
reporting, 258 cities, or 32 per cent (as com- 
pared with 26 per cent last year), grant 
some type of compensation for overtime 
work, while 561 cities have no plans for 
payment of overtime. Of the 258 cities, 178 
cities allow compensatory time off, 62 cities 
pay straight time, 16 pay time and one-half, 
one pays double time, and two pay time and 
one-half during the week and double-time 
for Sundays and holidays. 

With respect to skilled workers, 452 cities, 
or 62 per cent of those reporting (compared 
with 57 per cent last year), give some type 
of compensation, while 275 cities have no 
method of payment for overtime. Of these 
452 cities, 204 use the straight-time method, 
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TRENDS IN MEDIAN SALARIES OF PATROLMEN, 1943 TO 1947 


The entrance salary is the total salary paid to uniformed patrolmen during the first 
12 months on the force; the maximum salary is the highest salary paid patrolmen. 
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97 pay time and one-half, 124 give com- 
pensatory time off, two pay double-time, 
and 25 pay time and one-half during the 
week with double-time on Sundays and 
holidays. 

Unskilled laborers in 680 cities, or 88 
per cent of the cities reporting (compared 
with 85.5 per cent last year), compensate 
for overtime, while no plan is in effect in 
76 cities. Straight time is paid in 396 cities, 
time and one-half in 185 cities, compensa- 
tory time off is given in 46 cities, double- 
time is paid in two, while 51 pay time and 
one-half during the week with double time 
on Sundays and holidays. 

It is interesting to note that 70 per cent 
of the cities over 500,000 pay administrative 
and clerical employees for overtime, while 
only 30 per cent of the cities between 10,000 
and 25,000 compensate for overtime work. 
The variation is not so great for the skilled 
workers on a salary basis, ranging from 100 
per cent for cities of over 500,000 to 61 
per cent for those between 10,000 and 
25,000, and for unskilled laborers ranging 
from 100 per cent for cities over 500,000 
to 90 per cent for cities between 10,000 and 
25,000. 

Annual Paid Vacation 

Vacations with pay for city hall adminis- 
trative and clerical employees is practically 
universal. All but one of the cities over 50,000 
grant vacations with pay, 99 per cent of the 
cities of 25,000 to 50,000 give vacations 
with pay, and 97 per cent of those between 
10,000 to 25,000. Vacation ranges from 
none to 26 days a year, and the median for 
all population groups is 12 working days a 
year. With regard to unskilled workers, 650 
cities, or 79 per cent, grant vacations with 
pay as compared with 74 per cent granting 
such vacations in 1946. Both police and 
fre departments grant vacations with pay 
to their employees, and the median number 
of days is 14 or 15 in all city-size groups. 


Annual Sick Leave 


Of 824 cities reporting, 671 have sick 
leave policies while 153 do not. The median 
sick leave allowance with pay for the. 480 
cities with definite schedules is 12 work days 
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and the range is from one to ninety days. 
For unskilled laborers, 497 cities allow sick 
leave with pay while 306 do not. With re- 
gard to firemen, 435 out of 735 cities report- 
ing have a definite sick-leave policy, the 
median number of days sick leave being 15. 
A total of 748 out of 801 city police depart- 
ments have definite sick leave policies with 
a median of 15 days being allowed per year. 


Veterans’ Preference 


Of the 703 cities reporting, 559, or 79.5 
per cent, give preference to all disabled 
veterans, and in 144 cities no set policy has 
been esablished, as compared with 70 per 
cent at the beginning of 1946. A total of 
142 cities give points to veterans upon tak- 
ing an examination, 120 cities give points for 
passing an examination, five waive age re- 
quirements, nine waive physical standards, 
and 225 give general preference which means 
that all other qualifications being equal a 
veteran is given preference. Some cities em- 
ploy a combination of methods. In 161 
cities, 22.9 per cent of the 703 reporting 
disabled veterans are given additional prefer- 
ence. 


Retirement Systems 


A total of 938 cities, or 87.5 per cent of 
all cities over 10,000 population, have re- 
tirement systems for some or all employees, 
as compared with 85.4 per cent in 1946, 
and 81 per cent in 1945. In 537 cities, or 
57.3 per cent, all classes of employees are 
included, while in 401 cities only part of the 
employees are covered, generally fire and 
police employees only. Of the cities with 
no retirement plan of any kind, 95 per cent 
are in the population group between 10,000 
and 25,000, only six cities above 25,000 
having failed to establish a retirement pro- 
gram for at least part of their employees. 

Twenty-three states now have state- 
administered municipal retirement systems 
covering municipal employees other than 
school employees, four other states have 
state systems covering fire employees only, 
and one state has a system covering police 
employees only. A total of 359 cities over 
10,000 population now participate in state- 
wide retirement systems, including those 
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cities in which only fire and police employees 
are covered in the state plan. This repre- 
sents a gain in 1946 of 78 cities coming 
under a state plan for all or most employees. 
In addition, 164 cities with populations be- 
low 10,000 joined statewide plans during 
1946, all of these cities being located in 
California, Connecticut, Illinois, Maine, 
Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
shire, Oregon, South Carolina, and Wiscon- 
sin. The state-administered plans in four of 
the 23 states had not been made effective 
at the beginning of 1947. These states are 
Alabama, Maryland, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 
Employee Organizations 

One or more employee organizations is 
found in each of the 14 cities over 500,000, 
and in 98 per cent of the cities between 100,- 
000 to 250,000. In cities of 10,000 to 25,000 
a little more than 43 per cent, as compared 
with 41 per cent last year, have one or more 
organizations. Local chapters of one or more 
national organizations are found in 88 per 
cent of the cities over 25,000. During 1946 
the employees of 45 cities over 10,000 or- 
ganized locals of the American Federation 
of State, County, and Municipal Employees 
(AFL), and locals in 14 cities were discon- 
tinued. Employees of 15 cities organized 
locals of the United Public Workers of 
America (CIO) and chapters in three cities 
became inactive. The International Associa- 
tion of Fire-Fighters organized locals in 11 
cities in 1946, while chapters in four cities 
were disbanded. Municipal employee organi- 
zations which are not affiliated with any 
national group were established for the 
first time in 19 cities during 1946 as com- 
pared with 19 cities in 1945, making a total 
at the end of the year of 158 cities having 
nonaffiliated organizations of city employees. 

Officials of cities over 10,000 population 
were requested by the ICMA to report their 
policies with regard to city employee unions. 
A total of 674 cities reported, with 311 of 
these indicating that they have local unions 
affiliated with the national AFL or CIO pub- 
lic employee unions. Of this number, 44 
indicated that their relations with the local 


union are set forth in a formal writte 
agreement, 217 cities do not have such agree. 
ments, and 50 cities did not report on this 
question. 

Of the 44 cities with formal agreements 
in five cities the agreement covers all city 
employees, in 38 cities the agreement js 
limited to certain employee groups, notably 
street or public works employees, and on 
city did not indicate agreement coverage 
The agreement provides for deduction oj 
union dues in 14 cities, maintenance of 
membership in seven cities, a union shop in 
seven cities, for all of these features in four 
cities, and for none of these in 14 cities, 
Four cities did not indicate whether their 
agreements touched on these points. 

Strikes of public employees were reported 
by 43 cities over 10,000 during 1946. Perhaps 
the longest big strike was the 42-day strike 
of 310 Pontiac, Michigan, public employees. 
In nine cities the striking employees were 
paid for working time spent on strike, in 
29 cities they were not paid, and five cities 
did not report their strike payment policy. 


Conclusion 


Barring a sudden recession, the pressure 
for higher salaries will continue as will a 
demand for more formal relations between 
top city management and labor. Even in 
the smaller cities where employee-employer 
relations are very informal, the employees 
will soon want things “down on paper’. 
Certainly the new pension plans, whether 
state or locally administered, require some 
sort of personnel records, whether or not as 
a part of a formal merit system, in order 
to protect everyone’s interest in the funds. 
But where cities cannot meet wage demands 
the employees will ask for shorter hours, 
and for more generous vacation and sick 
leave allowances as well. The success of 
several fire departments in selling the 4% 
hour work week plus the small number of 
police forces having a 40 or 44-hour week 
signifies, at least in the metropolitan areas, 
the eventual elimination of the long work 
week from public employment. 
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Trend Toward One-Man Police Cars 


By CHARLES H. TAYLOR* 
Field Staff Member, Public Administration Service, Chicago 


HE increased use of motor vehicles for 

police work in the past 25 years has 

presented an opportunity for forward- 
looking police departments to make great 
strides in providing faster, better, and more 
complete service and protection to the pub- 
lic. More recently, however, a serious prob- 
lem has plagued police administrators and 
city officials throughout the country. This 
problem is one of increased costs, in some 
instances of sky-rocketing costs, in supply- 
ing adequate police service. Progressive 
police administrators in seeking an answer 
are closely scrutinizing methods for mak- 
ing the most effective use of their personnel 
and equipment at the lowest cost compatible 
with this use. 

A method of meeting this cost problem, 
while at the same time continuing to im- 
prove and expand police service, has been 
to change from operation of patrol cars 
with two or more men to the operation of 
each car with a single intelligent, alert, and 
well-trained officer. This method is gaining 
favor yearly in American cities. 

A total of 151 cities over 10,000 popula- 
tion, or 18 per cent of the 840 cities whose 
police chiefs reported to the International 
City Managers’ Association late in 1946, 
use one-man cars exclusively; 384 cities, or 
nearly 46 per cent of the reporting cities, 
use both one and two-man patrol cars; while 
305 cities, or 36 per cent, use only two-man 
patrol cars. Three-fourths of the 151 cities 
using one-man cars exclusively are in the 
10,000 to 25,000 population group. Of the 92 
cities over 100,000, six use one-man cars ex- 
clusively, 34 use both one and two-man cars, 


*Epitor’s Note: Mr. Taylor was formerly a 
member of the Wichita, Kansas, Police Department 
and of the United States Immigration Border 
Patrol. He served in the Intelligence and Military 
Government Sections of the United States Navy 
during World War II. In his present position he 
has particinated in police surveys in Hartford, Con- 
necticut; San Diego, California; and Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


48 use only two-man cars, and the practice 
of four cities is unknown.! Thus a growing 
number of cities use one-man police cars 
exclusively and it is interesting to note that 
nearly 64 per cent of the 840 reporting cities 
make use of some one-man patrol cars. 

The cities over 100,000 using one-man 
patrol cars exclusively on all three shifts are 
Austin and San Antonio, Texas; Hartford, 
Connecticut; Berkeley, California; Wichita, 
Kansas; and Reading, Pennsylvania. A 
number of other cities use more one-man 
than two-man cars on all shifts. Rochester, 
New York, for example, uses one-man cars 
exclusively on the day-time and evening 
shifts, and on the graveyard shift has 16 
one-man cars and four two-man cars. Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, has an average of 31 cars on 
each shift manned by one-man and an aver- 
age of 18 cars on each shift manned by two 
men. Philadelphia has 121 one-man cars 
on the day shift, and an average of 105 such 
cars on each of the other two shifts. Denver, 
Oakland, and San Francisco, use one-man 
cars exclusively on the day shift and to some 
extent on the other shifts. Other large 
cities that make extensive use of one-man 
cars are Columbus, Ohio; Dallas, Texas; 
St. Paul, Minnesota; Pasadena and San 
Diego, California; Syracuse, New York; and 
New Haven, Connecticut. 

Smaller cities which use one-man patrol 
cars exclusively include Colorado Springs 
and Greeley, Colorado; Chicopee and Fitch- 
burg, Massachusetts; Cranston and East 
Providence, Rhode Island; Cumberland, 
Maryland; Bangor, Maine, Fond du Lac, 
Wisconsin; Hackensack and Teaneck, New 
Jersey; Mason City, Iowa; Meriden, New 
Britain, and West Haven, Connecticut; New 
port News, Virginia; Tucson, Arizona; El- 
mira, Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie, and 


1 These data are based in information which will 
appear in The Municipal Year Book, 1947, to be 
published in June by the ICMA. 
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Watertown, New York; Albany, California; 
Ames, Iowa; Astoria, Oregon; Manchester, 
New Hampshire; and McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania. Saginaw, Michigan, uses one-man 
cars exclusively on day and evening shifts 
and six or seven two-man and one one-man 
cars on the graveyard shift. 

In addition, five cities have changed over 
to one-man cars on some or all shifts in 
1946: Phoenix, Arizona; Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia; Ogden, Utah; Eugene, Oregon; and 
St. Petersburg, Florida. In the latter city, 
for example, all cars on the day and evening 
shifts are one-man, and two two-man cars 
are used in the graveyard shift. More de- 
tailed information will appear in the 1947 
Municipal Year Book. 


Arguments Against One-Man Cars 


The objection to the one-man car heard 
most frequently is that one officer is needed 
to watch the car and to support the officer 
making an investigation in case of unex- 
pected trouble, and also to monitor the radio 
and recall the other officer should a more 
important call be received. Another reason 
given is that the second man is needed to 
protect the equipment, such as shotguns and 
gas bombs carried in the car. Some pol-ce 
officials say two men are needed because at 
times one man tries doors and checks alleys 
while the other drives. The personal danger 
factor is also stressed by some officers who 
feel that a single man in a car is exposing 
himself to unnecessary risk in apprehending 
persons wanted or suspected. 

Some chiefs prefer that two uniformed 
patrolmen ride together in order that more 
adequate manpower may be available in 
an emergency. The extra may be dropped 
for a half hour or more at a time to do foot 
patrol. At the end of the period he may 
take the wheel and his partner go on foot. 
The advocates of this plan maintain that it 
distributes the burden and keeps the men on 
the alert. In some cases the second patrol- 
man may be in citizen’s dress to carry on 
inspection work in conjunction with the 
auto patrol. Another poor but occasional 
argument is that many chiefs and other top 
officers as well as the rank and file just do 
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not like the one-man car idea. Finally, the 
men may not be qualified or trained to do 
single-handed patrol work. 


Specialists Approve One-Man Car 


The specialists and leaders in the police 
field have been recommending for years that 
cities adopt the one-man car plan. Here is 
some evidence: 

J. M. Leonarp (formerly with Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research). In a 
survey of the Cleveland police department 
for the Citizens’ League of Cleveland in 
1944, he said: “If the old plan of a one-man 
foot patrol proved adequate in its day, as 
it seems to have done, there is really no 
valid reason why a one-man zone car patrol 
with its two-way radio connection should 
not prove adequate. The director of public 
safety sometime ago ordered the tryout of 
a one-man zone car in zone 425 with en- 
tirely satisfactory results. There has been 
no increase in crime and no difficulties in 
giving the zone adequate protection. The 
inspector in charge of uniform patrol is in 
sympathy with one-man operation. Its 
gradual adoption in Cleveland is recom- 
mended by the Research Bureau, to be in- 
stalled as rapidly as a backlog of experience 
can be acquired to sustain its use under 
local conditions.”’ 

Bruce SMITH (Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, New York). In a survey of 
the St. Louis police department in 1942, 
made for the Governmental Research Insti- 
tute of that city, he recommended that: 
“The two-man crew in patrol cars during 
the first platoon (7 A.M. to 3 p.m.) be re- 
duced to one man, and that one-man crews 
for two or even all platoons in the quiet 
residential districts be given a thorough 
trial. The saving in manpower in the first 
change outlined above, with necessary allow- 
ances for replacement will be approximately 
48 men for other police assignments.” 

In his survey report on the New Orleans 
police department made in 1946 for the 
Bureau of Governmental Research of that 
city, Mr. Smith said: “With increased flexi- 
bility of motor resources, two or more one- 
man cars can be dispatched by radio to the 
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scene of any crime or other occurrence, 
thereby delivering sufficient manpower to 
handle the situation. American cities have 
been slow to adopt one-man car crews. In 
police practice throughout the country two- 
men crews are employed four times more 
frequently than are one-man crews, but the 
trend towards the latter is unmistakable.” 

PusLic ADMINISTRATION SERVICE, Chi- 
cago: During the past 10 years PAS has 
surveyed numerous police departments, in- 
cluding those of Hartford, Connecticut, and 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. In the Minneapo- 
lis survey in 1946 the use of one-man patrol 
cars was recommended in place of the two- 
man system now in effect. The survey re- 
port states: “Records of cities which use 
one-man patrol cars indicate that one officer 
in an automobile is more efficient that two. 
Over-emphasis of the emergency nature of 
motorized patrol has been the reason for 
the assignment of more than one officer to 
a car.” 

Aucust VoLLMER (formerly police chief 
at Berkeley, California, later professor of 
police administration, University of Cali- 
fornia). In a survey of the Minneapolis 
police department in 1930 Chief Vollmer 
stated: “Attention is called to the fact that 
the practice of placing two men in a car 
is not necessary. It has been demonstrated 
over a period of 15 years that one man in 
the car is more efficient than two . . . With 
modern signal devices, and especially with 
the use of the radio more than one officer 
can be dispatched to the scene of the crime 
in emergencies.”” In the Wickersham com- 
mission report on police he stated: “Two 
patrolmen in car, or a patrolman and chauf- 
feur, have been found unsatisfactory in 
many cities. There is too much opportunity 
for discussion between the men and consid- 
erable lack of observation of what is going 
on in the beat. Putting two men in a car 
tends to make them careless, inefficient, and 
lazy.” 

O. W. Witson (former police chief at 
Wichita, Kansas, and professor of police 
administration, University of California). 
In numerous surveys of police departments 
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he has recommended one-man cars (see be- 
low for statement quoted from Wilson). 


One-Man Patrol Cars Best 


Experience has proved that two-man cars 
are not necessary in daylight hours. The 
trend in the more progressive police depart- 
ments is to use one-man cars exclusively or 
at least to reduce the car crews to one man 
on all shifts in residential districts and to 
use one-man cars in all districts in the day- 
light hours. ; 

Under all ordinary police patrol condi- 
tions the one-man auto patrol is considered 
adequate. Improved police communications, 
particularly the two-way radie and more 
recently the three-way radio, has removed 
any real arguments against one-man patrol 
operations. The fact that patrol cars have 
direct radio communication with command- 
ing officers enables them to converge on a 
given spot with no loss of time. One-man 
cars operating in smaller districts have a 
greater crime prevention value and render 
greater police service than can be performed 
by two men in a car. The officer can report 
out-of-service at certain locations when he 
needs to inspect on foot certain buildings, 
parks, alleys, playgrounds. The reasons why 
a patrolman operating by himself in an 
automobile is more efficient than when he 
has a brother officer with him were set 
forth as follows in the April, 1940, issue of 
PuBLIC MANAGEMENT by Chief Wilson: 

“Emergency equipment such as shotguns 
and bombs are seldom used and the patrol- 
ling mobile patrols usually carry it. For this 
reason it is not necessary that zone cars 
be thus equipped, especially when such 
equipment is readily available by radio call. 

“There is a tendency to lose sight of the 
fact that a motorized patrolman is still a 
patrolman. Patrolmen have operated on 
foot in this country for many years. Except 
in isolated and exceptional cases, they have 
performed their functions alone, unaccom- 
panied by a second officer. Except in un- 
usual situations, the question of the advis- 
ability of having two foot patrolmen operate 
together has not been raised. 

“With the advent of the automobile, the 
character and complexity of the police job 
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changed somewhat. Criminals who had pre- 
viously operated on foot took advantage 
of this new transportation device and motor- 
ized themselves. Obviously the police would 
be at a tremendous handicap in dealing with 
the motorized criminal unless they also were 
motorized. In addition, it was found that 
a much more effective job of patrolling 
could be accomplished by motorizing the 
patrolmen: a larger patrol area can be super- 
vised; the officer can move from one sec- 
tion of his district to another with regu- 
larity and ease; emergencies requiring his 
attention can be reached in a minimum 
time; the motorized officer is in a definitely 
better position to pursue the criminal who is 
motorized. 

“The automobile has diminished much of 
the discomfort and inconvenience in the per- 
formance of the patrolman’s job: it provides 
protection during inclement weather; with 
the use of radio, it provides continuous com- 
munication with headquarters; and it repre- 
sents a mobile police headquarters. Why 
should a patrolman who operates alone on 
foot find it necessary to have a brother offi- 
cer with him when he is supplied with many 
added conveniences? If he was able to do 
the job satisfactorily alone before, should he 
not be able to do it equally well or even 
better when equipped with the most modern 
means of transportation and communica- 
tion? The answer is that one man in a car 
can patrol more efficiently than two men, 
and also that he can operate more safely. 

“1. Let us assume that the city has avail- 
able 10 men for patrol duty during a par- 
ticular shift. If the men operate in pairs, 
the city is divided into five patrol areas. If 
they operate singly, the city will be divided 
into 10 districts, each only half as large. 
Twice the patrol service is thus provided; 
a police car gives twice the attention to the 
district; a given police hazard is inspected 
or passed during a tour of duty twice as 
many times as it would be if there were only 
half as many units. Further, the factor of 
safety is somewhat dependent on the avail- 
ability of a larger number of patrol units. 

“2. The officer patrolling alone is also 
more efficient for the reason that he gives 
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first attention to police duties. When to- 
gether, two officers spend part of their time 
visiting, swapping stories, and neglecting 
their regular routine duties. Further, there 
is greater temptation for them to be involved 
in small delinquencies and infractions of 
the rules. When one makes a suggestion 
which is slightly out of line, the other js 
inclined to fall into the spirit of the mis- 
chief, not wanting to be considered a spoil- 
sport. The officer making the suggestion 
may not have been completely serious at the 
time, but on finding himself ‘taken up” he 
is not able to back down and still save 
face. 

“An officer patrolling by himself in‘a car 
is actually safer than when accompanied 
by a brother officer. The presence of the 
second officer discourages a reasonable cau- 
tion for the reason that pride prevents an 
officer from taking suitable precautions lest 
his brother officer interpret his caution as 
cowardice. Also, each gives the other a false 
sense of courage out of proportion to the 
added protection provided by the second 
man. When an officer is alone in a patrol 
car he knows that he has no one else to rely 
upon in the event of trouble. Consequently, 
he is cautious in stepping into dangerous 
situations and is better prepared to take care 
of unexpected emergencies.” 

During the nine years prior to 1928 
in Wichita, Kansas, O. W. Wilson reports 
nine policemen lost their lives as a result of 
gunfire. In practically every case the officer 
was one of a pair of officers. In only two 
instances did the second officer succeed in 
killing or apprehending the assailant. In the 
12 years from 1928 to 1940 Wichita police- 
men operated alone in cars (and still do), 
and during this time only one policeman was 
killed as the result of gunfire and he was a 
foot patrolman killed in a rooming house. 


Conclusion 


The extent to which one-man patrol cars 
can be used in a given city depends a great 
deal upon the caliber and attitude of the 
police chief and top officers toward the one- 
man patrol method, as well as upon the 
qualifications and attitude of the men them- 
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selves. Departments with progressive and 
well-trained men can change over rather 
quickly to the one-man car plan because the 
officer personnel of such departments will 
quickly see the advantages of this plan. But 
where this is not the case it is necessary 
that the top officers and men be sold on the 
idea and the men gradually trained in meth- 
ods of operating under the one-man plan. 
Perhaps this can best be done by experi- 
menting with one-man cars on the daytime 
shift and gradually installing the plan as 
the men are trained. 

One-man cars should first be used on the 
daytime shift and later on the evening shift 
up until 9 p.M., or perhaps until midnight. 
It may not always be desirable in some 
neighborhoods in some cities to use one-man 
cars on the graveyard shift. When officers 
are placed alone in automobiles it is im- 
portant that they be carefully trained in the 
proper technique of stopping suspicious cars 
in order to minimize the danger to them- 
selves. Incidentally, this is true also of two- 
man operation. Many chiefs think it is 
advisable to have the police cars equipped 
with a spotlight or floodlight with which to 
illuminate the interior of cars being stopped 
at night. It is of course highly desirable 
that the police cars be equipped with two- 
way radio. 

The value of one-man cars can be readily 
demonstrated. In many cities perhaps two- 
thirds of the calls are for relatively simple 
police services accidents, sick people, 
minor investigations, fires, etc. About one- 
half of the remaining third consist of investi- 
gations, drunks, fights, family trouble, and 
similar cases which one police officer can 
readily handle. The remaining calls, or about 
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one-sixth of the total constitute more seri- 
ous cases where more than one officer may 
be required. The majority of serious cases 
are known to be the dispatcher before a 
car is sent to the scene and he can and 
should dispatch more than one car in such 
cases. Should he not dispatch enough as- 
sistance, additional officers may be readily 
summoned by two-way radio from a car at 
the scene. 

Adequate police service in a city is far 
more expensive with two-man crews than 
with one-man units, and in relatively few 
situations is the use of two-man crews actu- 
ally necessary. Necessity should, to the de- 
gree possible, be based on facts and not on 
general opinion. Perhaps one general rule 
which may be applied is that, if an area is 
so difficult to police that officers on foot 
must work in pairs, then two-man crews 
may be needed. In some areas in a few 
of the largest cities the acute traffic con- 
gestion resulting from the excessive height of 
buildings may require the use of two-man 
crews only because mobility is severely im- 
paired. These situations are relatively rare 
in the United States. 

Two men in two cars can provide approx- 
imately twice the coverage that two men 
in one car can provide. If in a city a 
certain number of two-man crews are re- 
quired effectively to cover an area the 
same area may be covered by not many 
more than half that number of men when 
each has a car. Certainly an automobile is 
less expensive than one police officer’s 
salary, and it follows that one-man opera- 
tion, wherever it can be used, is substan- 
tially more economical than two-man opera- 
tion. 








Current Municipal Problems 





Use of Radio in Reporting 
to the Public 


OW do cities use the radio in reporting 

municipal activities to the public? 
An inquiry sent last month to the officials 
of 11 cities which are known to make use 
of the radio resulted in securing information 
on the type of programs offered, how the 
participants are selected, whether prepared 
scripts are used, how long and how often 
the programs run, whether the city pays for 
radio time, and who assembles the material 
used on the air. Eight of the 11 cities 
broadcast regularly and three cities broad- 
cast occasionally on topics of timely interest. 
The cities included in this survey are: Tuc- 
son, Arizona; Berkeley and Glendale, Cali- 
fornia; Austin and Lubbock, Texas; Kala- 
mazoo and Traverse City, Michigan; 
Paducah, Kentucky; Mason City, lowa; 
Rochester, New York; and Wichita, Kansas. 

Tucson, 'ArIzoNA: City officials have 
been invited to talk over the radio on local 
recreation activities. Although both the 
recreation director and his assistant appear 
on the program, the assistant prepares the 
script and conducts the broadcast because 
of his excellent radio voice. The city uses 
talks by individuals, interviews, roundtable 
discussions, and dramas to highlight public 
recreation activities. Four 15-minute broad- 
casts are made every month. The city does 
not pay for radio time. 

GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA: Glendale has a 
once-a-week program known as “Glendale 
Reports to the People”, 15-minute program 
at 8 o’clock in the morning. The broadcast 
covers activities of the public service depart- 
ment with participants chosen for their posi- 
tions in the department and not for their 
voices. The programs are limited to ques- 
tions and answers. The script is written by 
the assistant city manager, and the em- 
ployees work on the program on city time. 


AusTIN, TExAs: The city has utilized 
radio publicity for years, having a regularly 
scheduled program as well as special broad- 
casts. The usual program lasts from five 
to 15 minutes a day, with the mayor, city 
manager, and department heads participat- 
ing. Techniques used include roundtable 
discussions, interviews, and talks by indi- 
viduals, with some comments extemporane- 
ous. The local radio station makes no charge 
for the time. 

PapUCAH, KENTUCKY: Every Sunday 
evening at 6:15 the city manager makes a 
short talk on the city’s problems at no cost 
to the city. Another local station also pro- 
vides time at 7:15 p.m. each Thursday but 
the city only “goes on the air” when im- 
portant problems arise. A prepared script 
is used and the city manager has used the 
time recently to explain the need for the 
revaluation of property for tax purposes. 

TRAVERSE City, MICHIGAN: Several years 
ago the city cooperated with a local sport- 
men’s club in putting on radio shows dur- 
ing time offered by the local radio station. 
Talks were made on conservation and other 
subjects of interest to residents in a resort 
area. The city inserted a spot announcement 
at the beginning and end of each show to 
remind citizens of city services they receive 
for their tax money. Every Saturday at 
6:30 p.m. 15-minute broadcasts were put 
on, but the program died out because no 
one had time to keep digging for new mate- 
rial for the script. City officials believe, 
however, that the radio was a good medium 
for getting across facts that are difficult to 
get to the public through the newspapers. 

KaLaMAzoo, MICHIGAN: The city takes 
part in a community program conducted by 
the local radio outlet, WKZO, but partici- 
pation in the program is not confined to city 
officials. Not regularly scheduled, the pro- 
gram runs for 15 minutes in the evening at 
7:30. The radio station staff suggests the 
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topics but the script is prepared by the city 
department concerned. The mayor, city 
manager, recreation director, research direc- 
tor, and the local housing committee mem- 
bers have talked over the radio. 

WicuitA, Kansas: During recent months 
the city government has sponsored a series 
of 29 weekly roundtable discussions called 
“The Voice of the Citizen” over radio sta- 
tion KFBI. The discussion group at each 
session consists of three city officials and 
three persons selected from the public at 
large, with Dr. Hugo Wall, head of the 
political science department at the Uni- 
versity of Wichita, acting as moderator. 
The three citizens to appear on each pro- 
gram are invited by the radio station, while 
the officials are selected by the research as- 
sistant to the city manager. The moderator 
informs himself concerning the detailed as- 
pects of the topic to be discussed but no 
prepared script is used. An hour and a half 
before the broadcast all participants meet 
with the moderator to review the points 
which are to be emphasized during the pro- 
gram. A preliminary meeting of this sort 
acquaints the participants with one another 
and loosens their tongues just before they 
go on the air. To open the discussion, Dr. 
Wall highlights the reason for discussing the 
topic selected, and then introduces each 
member of the panel. At the end of the 
program, he summarizes the pros and cons 
of the discussion, following which the an- 
nouncer states the topic to be considered at 
the next session. Among the topics discussed 
have been the need of flood control, revising 
the zoning ordinance, where the civic center 
should be located, refuse collection problems, 
how to get more housing, does the fire 
department need more equipment, a six-year 
program for greater Wichita, the story of 
your tax dollar, is your election machinery 
adequate, how can the traffic problem be 
solved, and the local transportation system. 
The many favorable comments received by 
the radio station and by Dr. Wall indicate 
that the program attracted many listeners. 

ROCHESTER, NEw York: Radio broad- 
Casts were made on civilian defense and 
war activities from 1942 to 1945 with prac- 


tically all city officials on the air at one 
time or another. During 1947 the city in- 
tends to produce one-minute transcriptions 
to hammer home single facts about the 
municipal government. Local experience with 
“question-and-answer” programs proved un- 
favorable because of their set atmosphere. 
Furthermore, the listeners had a tendency 
to garble what they heard, which convinced 
city officials that only one idea at a time 
should be given out at regular intervals. 

Lusppock, TExAs: Lubbock started a 
five-minute daily broadcast last January, 
from 5 to 5:05 in the evening, entitled 
“Lubbock Speaks’, coming just ahead of a 
scheduled news broadcast. Begun as an at- 
tempt to keep the people aware of municipal 
events, the program consists of talks, inter- 
views, and discussions with each city depart- 
ment alloted an evening in turn. Anyone 
in a department may be put on the air, with 
each department responsible for its own 
script, although final editing is done by the 
personnel director who has had journalism 
experience. Each program is prepared 30 
days in advance. No charge is made for 
radio time although the city asked the sta- 
tion for time coming just before the news 
broadcast. 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA: The city has 
sponsored radio publicity for the past 10 
years, conducting a weekly “Know Your 
Government” program, at 8:15 P.M. in 1941, 
a weekly civilian defense program at 7:45 
P.M. in 1942, and up until this year a series 
on the work of the municipal veteran’s af- 
fairs center, a five-minute program at 8:30 
p.m. The “Know Your Government” pro- 
gram featured talks and interviews with 
the mayor, city manager, and department 
heads. In most cases the participants were 
chosen because of their positions with the 
city government, but when a dramatic ap- 
proach was desired the selection was made 
on the basis of voice. This series ran for six 
months, with the script prepared each week 
by the department to be on the air. The 
local radio station KRE donated the time 
and technical advice. If the city government 
series were to be repeated, past experience 
might lead the city to have script prepared 
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by a central staff and to utilize only city 
officials with good radio voices. 

Mason City, lowa: This city has made 
extensive use of the radio through a so- 
called “Local Forum”, a 15-minute period 
during which the mayor and department 
heads inform citizens of municipal activities. 
Officials of the police and public health 
departments have been especially well 
pleased with the public reaction to these 
broadcasts. Special broadcasts were made 
in connection with a rat eradication pro- 
gram and the results, according to the 
mayor, were most effective. The police de- 
partment made special broadcasts at the 
time that parking meters were installed to 
inform the public of the reasons for having 
parking meters and how to use them. It is 
believed by city officials that the small num- 
ber of complaints received during the first 
few months of operation was due in part 
to the radio broadcasts. 


Conclusion 


A few cities broadcast various types of 
programs such as roundtable discussions, in- 
terviews, dramas, debates, and reviews but 
most of the programs deal with a specific 
problem and are not scheduled on a regular 
basis. An example of this type, in addition 
to those reported above, are the weekly 
radio programs on health matters broadcast 
by the city of Milwaukee; and the more or 
less regular radio broadcasts of a particular 
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official such as mayor or city manager of 
Los Angeles, San Diego, and Sacramento, 
A good example of the type of program 
developed by local radio stations is the 
“Our Town” broadcasts sponsored in 1945 
and 1946 by station WELL, Battle Creek, 
Michigan, for which the station recently 
received a Peabody award for outstanding 
public service, these awards being radio’s 
Oscars. City officials participated in many 
of the 25 panel discussions dealing with 
topics of civic interest, such as recreation, 
city water system, health department, public 
schools, sanitation, juvenile delinquency, and 
the parking problem. 

In using the radio to inform the people 
of municipal activities some cities have used 
the radio dramatizations prepared by the 
United States Office of Education. Among 
the cities which have used the 15 radio 
scripts of the Office of Education are Chat- 
tanooga, Cleveland, Denver, San Diego, 
Tucson, Houston, Albany, and Springfield 
(Massachusetts). A unique radio program 
has been that of broadcasting council meet- 
ings in Presque Isle, Maine, while in Bangor, 
Maine, the city manager is interviewed 
daily by a radio news reporter. Of course 
the five cities that own and operate radio 
stations make daily use of them in report- 
ing activities to the people. These cities are 
New York City; Camden, New Jersey; Dal- 
las, Texas; and Jacksonville and St. Peters- 
burg, Florida. 


News of the Month 





City Employees Get On-the-Job 
Training in Public Relations 


ETROIT municipal employees who 

have contact with the public are receiv- 
ing intensive training in public relations. 
For several years the departments of police, 
fire, and street railways have conducted 
specialized training programs which now in- 
clude public relations training. Other de- 
partments, including public works, water 


supply, parks and recreation, and the z00- 
logical park also have conducted some train- 
ing in public relations for selected groups 
of employees. The training unit of the civil 
service commission is now encouraging and 
assisting with the establishment of public 
relations training for all municipal employ- 
ees who have direct contact with the public. 

The water supply department since 1940 
has given new employees in the customer 
service bureau a seven-weeks training course 
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which includes seven hours of group in- 
struction on public relations. The last 
week of this course is devoted to training in 
the use of planned responses in connection 
with (1) face-to-face contact with customers 
(greetings and closing statements with 
planned response for each type of transac- 
tion that is repetitious); (2) telephone con- 
versation (greetings and use of good speech, 
telephone technique, and use of the instru- 
ment); and (3) correspondence — mechan- 
ics and form and good business-letter Eng- 
lish. 

Park and recreation department employ- 
ees who receive training in public relations 
are recreation instructors and forestry 
workers. Forestry workers are instructed in 
the proper handling of complaints and re- 
quests directed to them while trimming 
trees and working around private residences. 

In the police department a total of seven 
hours is devoted to lectures on public rela- 
tions in the training of recruits. Part of 
on-the-job training program for fire pre- 
vention inspectors consists of 15 hours of 
lectures and demonstrations on the promo- 
tion of fire prevention education, tact, and 
courtesy to the public. The street railways 
department maintains a school for operators 
to which recruits are sent for screening 
aptitude and ability. If they survive the 
first two days the men are then sent on 
practice runs with experienced drivers, and 
during this period they are observed for 
tact, courtesy, and personality in meeting 
the public. They are then subjected to 
four hours of illustrative and lecture mater- 
ial on attitude and conduct toward passen- 
gers, general public, motorists, and pedes- 
trians. 

The training unit of the civil service com- 
mission is now cooperating in the develop- 
ment of a training program for public serv- 
ice attendants in the department of parks 
and recreation. Training for such employ- 
ees was inaugurated as an experiment last 
year when attendants at the Zoo were given 
two hours of lecture and demonstration for 
two days prior to the opening of the park. 
Instructions were given in the mechanical 
Operation of making change, but the main 
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emphasis was placed on personal appear- 
ance and planned responses. This training 
was followed up by spot checking employ- 
ees on the job and making corrections and 
suggestions where pertinent. 

In all training programs the training unit 
encourages not only carefully planned sched- 
ules, but also maximum participation by 
regular supervisory personnel. — CHARLES 
A. MEYER, assistant secretary and chief ex- 
aminer, Detroit Civil Service Commission. 


Small City Adopts Pay-As-You-Go 
Policy for Capital Improvements 
CARSDALE, New York (12,966) began 

last year to finance capital outlays on 

a full pay-as-you-go basis. The village board 
has recently adopted a 1947-48 budget which 
continues this policy. Capital expenditures 
provided for in last year’s budget totalled 
$107,000, and those provided for in the 
new budget total $106,000. These include 
the first part of a proposed eight-year post- 
war construction program involving storm 
drains, highway improvements, and new 
buildings, with a total estimated cost of 
around $1,200,000. Major construction work 
is being deferred until building conditions 
become more settled. 

Before World War II, Scarsdale had cus- 
tomarily issued bonds to finance about 75 
per cent of its capital outlays. It was as- 
sumed last year that the rather costly post- 
war program would have to be financed by 
issuing bonds. This seemed to be especially 
true because Scarsdale citizens already faced 
an aggregate boost of almost $3 per $1,000 
in local school-state-county tax rates, while 
the village tax rate was certain to go up 
substantially to take care of increased oper- 
ating expenses alone. 

However, the village board pointed out 
that Scarsdale’s municipal debt and school 
debt were relatively high; that the village 
could become free of general net funded 
debt in 1957-58 under the pay-as-you-go 
plan with supplemental bond redemption 
fund, while under the borrowing plan its 
general debt would then be $927,000; that 
the pay-as-you-go plan would save around 
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$250,000 in interest charges; that Scarsdale 
had paid and would pay up to maturity, 
on $9,132,426 principal of municipal and 
school bonds issued since 1897, interest 
totalling $6,254,114, — or about 68 per 
cent of principal; that the estimated extra 
cost of pay-as-you-go financing would only 
increase the tax bill on a home assessed at 
$10,000 between $13.20 and $17.60 per year 
over the construction period; and _ that 
Scarsdale’s over-all local tax rate would 
probably remain among the lowest of those 
in all Westchester County municipalities for 
the coming year, even if pay-as-you-go 
financing were adopted. 

Citizens were also informed that pay-as- 
you-go financing is said to induce caution 
and economy in planning and undertaking 
projects, and to avoid an inflexible debt 
service which may cause trouble in lean 
years. They were reminded, however, that 
pay-as-you-go sometimes results in relieving 
future generations unduly from sharing the 
burden of long-life improvements. 

Local citizens and organizations were in- 
vited to express their views. Village officials 
were surprised at the volume of the response 
which favored pay-as-you-go financing. Of 
the numerous individuals who communicated 
their views to the village board, about 75 
per cent favored full pay-as-you-go, about 
21 per cent partial pay-as-you go, and only 
about 4 per cent full borrowing. The 12 
local organizations which expressed them- 
selves on this subject all favored full pay-as- 
you-go financing, at least for the ensuing 
year. The village board thereupon adopted 
a 1946-47 budget which provided for full 
pay-as-you-go financing of capital expendi- 
tures. 

Again this year, local citizens and organi- 
zations were asked to express their views on 
pay-as-you-go financing. They were in- 
formed that Scarsdale’s $9.73 village tax 
rate for 1946, including provision for pay- 
as-you-go financing, had turned out to be 
the lowest municipal tax rate among all the 
28 cities and villages in Westchester County, 
and that Scarsdale’s over-all 1946 local tax 
rate of $34.94 had been the lowest in any 
Westchester municipality, with two excep- 
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tions. Citizens were also informed that de- 
spite increased operating expenses the vil- 
lage tax rate for the coming year would not 
go up, as capital outlays would be some- 
what less than originally planned, in view 
of building conditions. 

A 1947-48 budget making provision for 
full pay-as-you-go financing was approved 
without dissent at a meeting of the princi- 
pal local civic organization. No dissent was 
expressed at the public hearing held by the 
village board on April 22, and the board 
thereupon adopted the budget in this form. 
— H. Bracu CarPENTER, retiring mayor, 
Scarsdale, New York. 


Recent Federal Actions 
Affecting Cities 


HE battle over state control of federal 

aid airport funds was started again in 
Congress on April 3 when Senator Brewster 
of Maine introduced a bill to require state 
channeling of such funds. Twelve states 
had already enacted compulsory channeling 
legislation and two states had made such 
channeling optional with cities. Municipal 
officials acting through the American Muni- 
cipal Association and the United States Con- 
ference of Mayors strongly opposed the 
Brewster bill and the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration declared that passage of the bill 
would hamper and delay the airport pro- 
gram. 

Congress is showing some reluctance to 
appropriate funds for the authorized pro- 
grams of federal assistance to state and local 
governments. The Hospital Act of 1946 
authorizes $75,000,000 a year, cumulative 
for five years; while no funds have been 
appropriated the government is obligated to 
provide funds for projects approved by the 
Surgeon General. Under the federal aid air- 
port program Congress has appropriated 
$45,000,000 for the fiscal year 1947. Con- 
gress may reduce the federal aid highway 
program, according to a recent issue of the 
Washington News Letter of the American 
Municipal Association, and there is a possi- 
bility also that Congress will not vote addi- 
tional funds for public works planning loans. 
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Appropriations for new federal-aid progams, 
such as for education or construction of 
sewage treatment plants for example, are 
‘just about out of the question,” according 
to the Washington News Letter. 





International Organizations Renew 
Conferences on Municipal Problems 


WO international congresses to be held 

in Europe this summer are concerned 
with the exchange of information on vital 
problems of municipal life and public ad- 
ministration. The principal topics to be dis- 
cussed at the seventh International Congress 
of Local Authorities, which will meet in 
Paris on July 6 to 12 are: the role of the 
communities in civic education, reconstruc- 
tion and replanning of cities, and the au- 
tonomy of municipalities. The International 
Congress of Administrative Sciences, which 
meets in Berne, Switzerland, on July 22 to 
30, will discuss such subjects as administra- 
tive tasks in the postwar period, and the 
position of local and regional authorities 
and their relation to the central government. 

American cooperation with the Interna- 
tional Union of Local Authorities and the 
International Institute of Administrative 
Sciences, which are sponsoring these confer- 
ences, has a history of over 20 years. The 
American Committee for the International 
Union of Local Authorities, with the Ameri- 
can Municipal Association acting as secre- 
tariat, and the American Section of the In- 
ternational Institute of Administrative Sci- 
ences have a membership broadly repre- 
sentative of Americans and American organi- 
zations interested in municipal and adminis- 
trative matters. 

The International City Managers’ Asso- 
ciation was represented at the first national 
conference of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 
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held in Philadelphia on March 24 to 26 by 
Herbert Emmerich, director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House. Over 500 
American organizations were represented at 
the meeting at which reports were received 
on the progress on the UNESCO headquar- 
tered at Paris. A regional conference on 
UNESCO will be held in Denver, Colorado, 
in June, 1947, and the National Commission 
of UNESCO will meet in Chicago on Sep- 
tember 14 to 16. The next general confer- 
ence of UNESCO will be held in Mexico 
City in November. 





Important Annual Conferences for 
Municipal Officials 

American Library Association — San 
Francisco, June 29-July 5, 1947. 

American Water Works Association — 
San Francisco, July 21-25, 1947. 

International Association of Fire Chiefs— 
New York City, August 19-22, 1947. 

National Institute of Governmental Pur- 
chasing, Inc. — New York City, September 
8-10, 1947. 

American Institute of Park Executives — 
San Francisco, September 21-25, 1947. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police — Duluth, September 21-25, 1947. 

National Institute of Municipal Law Off- 
cers — Los Angeles, September 29-October 
1, 1947. 

American Public Works Association — 
Jacksonville, Florida, October 5-8, 1947. 

International City Managers’ Association 
— Coronado, California, October 5-9, 1947. 

American Public Health Association — 
Atlantic City, October 6-11, 1947. 

Civil Service Assembly — Dallas, Novem- 
ber-17-20, 1947. 

National Association of Housing Officials 
— New York, November 17-20, 1947. 
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VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering in continental United States only 
and does not include contracts outside the 
country or shipbuilding. Construction contracts 
for the year 1947 totaled $1,553,927,000 or 1 
per cent above the total for 1946. Public con- 
struction totaled $588,130,000 which is a 25 per 
cent increase over last year. Of the public total, 
$142,828,000 was for federal work, 6 per cent 
below 1946, and $445,302,000 was for state and 
municipal work, a 42 per cent increase over last 
year. Private construction totaled $965,797,000 
which is a 5 per cent above 1946. The minimum 
size projects included are: water works and water- 
ways projects, $15,000; other public works, 
$25,000; industrial building, $40,000; and other 
building, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living — the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities — stood at 156.3 on 
March 15, 1947, as compared with 152.8 on 


February 15, 1947 (1935-39 = 100). The family 
food bill was down 2.0 per cent, but there were 
increases in the prices of clothing and house- 
furnishings. The index is up 20.0 per cent from 
March 15, 1946, the largest increases being 35,3 
per cent in the cost of food and 21.4 per cent 
in the cost of housefurnishings. Living costs on 
March 15, 1947, were 55.1 per cent above 
those of January, 1941, and 58.5 per cent above 
those of August, 1939. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.89 on 
April 24, 1947, as compared with 1.93 on March 
27, 1947. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices. ) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaled 2,410 in March, 1947, which was 14 per 
cent less than in March, 1946, and 13 per cent 
less than in March, 1941. 
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What American Cities Are Doing’ 





New Sources of Local Revenue 
 pimageien Ohio, recently levied a 14 per 


cent municipal utility tax on city-owned 
water, gas, and electric utilities, and at the same 
time authorized a 10 per cent discount for 
prompt payment within 20 days. The utility 
customer who pays his bill within 20 days thus 
pays a utility tax of only 4 per cent. It is 
expected that this tax will provide $170,000 a 
year additional revenue, and at the same time 
encourage prompt payment of utility bills .. . 
Brookfield, Missouri (6,174), recently adopted 
a cigarette tax of two cents per package which 
will produce $10,000 a year. Mexico, Missouri 
(9,053), last year adopted a similar tax which 
produced a revenue of $10,812 during the first 
six months. Springfield, Missouri (61,238), 
which adopted a two-cent cigarette tax last 
December, expects to receive $90,000 in 1947 
from this source Falls Church, Virginia 
(4,500), has levied an admissions tax of two 
cents per ticket which will yield $6,000 a year. 
Hannibal, Missouri (20,865), recently adopted 
a 2 per cent tax on the gross receipts of theaters 
which will produce approximately $5,000 a year, 
instead of the $200 annual fee previously paid 
by each of three theaters. Hannibal repealed 
its cigarette tax ordinance on April 7. . . Fifty- 
eight California cities now have local sales taxes 
of one-half of 1 per cent or 1 per cent. By 
local referendum on April 14 San Rafael re- 
pealed its sales tax ordinance. All city sales 
taxes in California are levied and collected by 
the cities and not by the state as reported in 
Pustic MANAGEMENT for April (page 101). 





* Based in part on newsletters of several national 
organizations of public officials: American Municipal 
Association, American Public Welfare Association, 
American Public Works Association; American So- 
ciety of Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Federation of Tax Administrators, Government Re- 
search Association, International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, International City Managers’ As- 
sociation, Municipal Finance Officers Association, 
National Association of Assessing Officers, National 
Association of Housing Officials, National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, National Institute of Municipal 


Law Officers, and United States Conference of 
Mavors. 


State Aid for City Airports 


In Missouri the state recently made grants 
of $10,000 each to nine cities to be used in 
the construction and development of airports. 
These grants match local funds provided by 
the cities. The cities receiving grants were 
Jefferson City, Joplin, Columbia, Tarkio, Sulli- 
van, Slater, Marshall, Boliver, and Marceline. 
The funds were made available under an act 
passed by the legislature authorizing cities and 
towns to establish airports as memorials to the 
armed forces of World War II. The state may 
match local funds up to the maximum of $10,000 
if the state division of resources and develop- 
ment certifies to the governor that a proposed 
airport is desirable, and that the proposed local 
funds are adequate to complete the project. 


Cities Annex Unincorporated Areas 


The Louisville, Kentucky, city council on 
April 1 annexed 24.8 square miles containing 
a population of approximately 100,000 and in- 
creasing the city’s area by 60 per cent. This 
annexation represents six built-up areas or 
areas which may be developed into subdivisions. 
It is the largest annexation by Louisville since 
1922 when 13.4 square miles were annexed. 
Twelve incorporated suburban towns are en- 
circled; such places cannot be annexed without 
a favorable vote in each town. Final annexa- 
tion in each case will not be completed until 
certain requirements are fulfilled. The law 
states that annexaticn will be mandatory if less 
than 75 per cent of the residents of the area 
have protested. If 75 per cent or more protest, 
the annexaticn cannct be ordered unless a jury 
finds that failure to annex will materially retard 
the prosperity of the city and cf the persons 
in the area proposed to be annexed . . . The 
Georgia legislature recent'y passed a bill en- 
abling Atlanta to extend its corporate limits to 
include 17 square miles, provided that a ma- 
jority of those in the territory to be annexed 
vote in favor of the proposal. But two other 
areas were annexed to Atlanta by legislative 
action without vote of the people. The Georgia 
legislature also passed a bill which doubles the 
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area of the city of Albany and adds approxi- 
mately 40 per cent to the population . . . Grand 
Junction, Colorado (12,479), recently annexed 
an outlying area which increased the area of 
the city by more than one-fourth and added 
2,000 to the population of the city . . . Terre 
Haute, Indiana, recently passed ordinances an- 
nexing certain contiguous areas. 


Living War Memorials Popular 


The two most popular types of war memori- 
als, according to the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, are community recreation buildings and 
swimming pools, although a number of cities 
are planning such memorials as playgrounds, 
athletic fields, parks, libraries, and stadiums. 
Living memorials that are useful are being pre- 
ferred to monuments. Because of the difficulty 
in getting the necessary materials and because 
of the high cost of labor many communities 
have postponed construction of their memorials 
until prices become more stabilized. One of the 
few memorials that has been completed is the 
youth center erected in Coral Gables, Florida. 
This building is in use by all age groups from 
very young children up to adults, and an ex- 
tensive outdoor play area is still under con- 
struction. The National Recreation Association 
(315 Fourth Avenue, New York), has issued 
a booklet entitled Community Recreation Build- 
ings As War Memorials, which is serving as a 
useful guide to many communities. It contains 
plans for seven buildings and is priced at $1. 


News on the Personnel Front 


Cincinnati, Ohio, on May 1 went on a five- 
day week for nearly all municipal employees. 
In private industry there is a decided trend 
toward the five-day week for office workers, 
according to a survey conducted by the National 
Industrial Conference Board. Approximately 
80 per cent of more than 400 firms queried in 
the study reported that office employees are on 
a five-day week Detroit voters early in 
April by a three-to-one majority turned down 
a proposal to increase the salaries of city coun- 
cilmen from $5,000 to $7,500 a year and also 
defeated a proposal to liberalize retirement al- 
lowances. The latter proposal included a plan 
to reduce the retirement age from 60 to 55 
years for workers with 30 years of service, to 
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include elective officials in the plan, and to 
increase the maximum pension from $900 to 
$1,500 . In Berkeley, California, the city 
council at a recent council meeting awarded 
service buttons to 26 employees who have com- 
pleted 20 years or more of service to the city 
... The University of Michigan has inaugurated 
a new one-year program that will qualify stu- 
dents for the degree of master of science in engi- 
neering. The work will be in municipal and 
public administration under the direction of the 
department of civil engineering in cooperation 
with the Institute of Public Administration . . . 
Three states have recently enacted legislation 
creating statewide retirement systems in which 
municipal employees may participate. In North 
Dakota the employees and the city each will 
contribute 1 per cent of salary effective July 
1, 1947, but cities with pension plans are ex- 
cluded. Under the New Mexico plan effective 
August 1 employees and cities will contribute 
3% per cent of salaries. In Texas a new state- 
administered system is open to cities on a 
voluntary basis, the city and employees each 
contributing 4 per cent . . . In Alameda, Cali- 
fornia, voters recently amended the charter to 
provide that employees on military leave may 
deposit in the retirement fund a sum equal to 
the amount of the contribution which would 
have been withheld from his pay if he had 
been in active service and that the city will 
make similar deposits, this provision applying 
only to the fire and police departments ... 
Boston has set up a labor-management commit- 
tee to handle the grievances of city employees 
after all reasonable methods have been ex- 
hausted at the departmental level. The com- 
mittee is made up of three officials and three 
labor leaders and its findings will be submitted 
to the department head involved with reference 
to the mayor in event of failure to reach a 
. In Lubbock, Texas, the city’s 57 
police officers recently received certificates for 


decision . . 


completing a police school conducted by the 
city with the aid of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation and the state department of public 
safety Ferndale, Michigan, on April 7 
amended the city charter to put the police 
and firemen’s pension plan on an actuarial basis, 
the original plan having been adopted in 1927 


San Diego voters recently amended the 
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charter to provide for the eventual termination 
of the fire and police retirement system and 
that all policemen and firemen employed after 
June 30, 1946, shall become members of the 
city employees retirement system .. . In Pasa- 
dena, California, voters approved an optional 
retirement age of 51 years for firemen .. . In 
Los Angeles voters last month approved charter 
amendments liberalizing the employees retire- 
ment plan but rejected a proposal to increase the 
terms of members of the city council from two 
to four years . . . In Colorado Springs, Color- 
ado, the voters approved giving firemen two 
24-hour days off each month with pay and 
patrolmen four days off with pay and also fixed 
the salaries of firemen and policemen. 


Cities Get Federal Airports 


Among the cities which have recently received 
federal airports from the War Assets Adminis- 
tration are Brady and Galveston, Texas; Mil- 
waukee and Madison, Wisconsin; Mobile, Ala- 
bama; Pierre, Sioux Falls, and Watertown, 
South Dakota; Lewistown, Montana; Charlotte, 
North Carolina; Chicago, Illinois; Arkansas 
City, Gardner, Parsons, and Winfield, Kansas; 
Miami, Oklahoma; and Lincoln, California. 


Advisory Votes on Municipal Problems 


Four Michigan cities last month held advisory 
votes in connection with their regular April 
elections to sound out voters opinions on con- 
troversial municipal problems. The questions 
were put on the ballot by simple resolution of 
the city council providing for the wording and 
preparation of the ballot and for the submission 
of the questions, according to the Michigan 
Municipal League. Coldwater voted to revise 
their city’s charter and in an advisory vote 
favored the drafting of a council-manager char- 
ter. In Kalamazoo an advisory ballot offered 
five alternative methods of garbage and refuse 
collection. Three of the proposals were for vari- 
ous methods of city-operated collection systems, 
one was for the city to operate the system 
through contracts with private contractors, and 
one was for continuing the present plan of 
licensing private companies contracting directly 
with the householders. Voters overwhelmingly 
favored continuance of the present service. In 
Plymouth 77.5 per cent of the voters indicated 
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their approval on an advisory ballot of improve- 
ments to the city water system which will be 
financed by revenue bonds sold without a vote 
of the people. It is reported that the advisory 
vote will help in the sale of the bonds because 
it indicates that a substantial majority of the 
voters and water customers are willing to pay 
higher rates to finance the improvements. In 
Belding the question was whether the city 
should lease or sell the city hospital and the 
voters approved the sale by a narrow margin. 


Administrative Changes, New Services 


In Baltimore, Maryland, the new charter 
adopted last November became effective on 
May 20. A new department of recreation and 
parks takes the place of the three departments 
of parks, recreation, and music. Similarly, the 
appeal tax court, the board of zoning appeals, 
and the commissioners for opening streets were 
abolished, and their functions taken over by a 
new department of municipal zoning appeals. 
Several other boards and commissions were 
abolished and their work transferred to depart- 
ments to center authority and responsibility 
and to make it easier for outsiders to keep 
abreast of what is being done . . . Colorado 
Springs, Colorado, last month created a new 
department of parks and recreation which will 
take over the work of the golf commission, park 
commission and recreation division, all of which 
were abolished. The new department will be 
headed by a director appointed by the manager 

. . Kansas City, Missouri, has created a de- 
partment of aviation which will have control of 
airport and aviation activities formerly under 
the public works department . . . In New York 
the governor recently signed a bill requiring 
that the chairman of the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority shall be appointed by the mayor 
and that he must devote his whole time to the 
duties of the office . . . In Toledo, Ohio, the 
city council recently created a nine-member 
housing board to formulate and expedite a 
program for the construction of new homes. 
The board will be appointed by the mayor and 
it is assured aid from all city departments. 
It will effect cooperation and coordination be- 
tween builders, laborers, and construction sup- 
ply agencies . . . Bellingham, Washington, has 
entered into a contract with the county govern- 
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ment to set up a joint health agency 
Stratford, Connecticut, and Garden City, 
Kansas, have recently established garbage col- 
lection as a municipal service Midland, 
Michigan, has reorganized its finance depart- 
ment under a director of finance and the city 
clerk and city treasurer will operate under him 
thus combining accounting, finance, and clerical 
work under one head In the Cincinnati 
area the Cincinnati Bureau of Governmental 
Research in a recent report submitted to the 
board of education recommends that an 11- 
member Hamilton County recreation board be 
set up to have control of the consolidated recrea- 
tional programs of the city and county. Such 
an agency would be responsible for recreational 
programming and management, utilizing the 
areas and facilities which are provided and 
would continue to be owned by the park board, 
school board, municipalities, townships, and 
voluntary agencies . . . Los Angeles voters last 
month approved charter amendments creating 
a city department of airports and authorizing 
consolidation of the parks and recreation depart- 
ments. 


Buses, Airports, and Utility Rates 


Staunton, Virginia, on April 1 inaugurated a 
city-owned and operated bus_ transportation 
system. Five new buses were purchased at a 
cost of $40,000. The city installed the system 
following a public opinion survey among water 
consumers. A total of 2,000 questionnaires were 
sent out and 98 per cent of the 1,500 returned 
were in favor of the proposal . . . New York 
City on April 17 agreed to lease Idlewild 
Airport and La Guardia Field to the Port of 
New York Authority for 50 years, thus ending 
a 15-month controversy. The terms of the 
lease call for payment to the city of a mini- 
mum annual rental of $350,000 for the first 10 
years and $450,000 for the remaining 40 years. 
When net annual cperating revenues of the air 
terminals amount to 5 per cent of the total out- 
standing debt the rent of the following year will 
be the minimum guaranteed amount or 75 per 
cent of net revenues, whichever is greater .. . 
The city of Chicago recently acquired owner- 
ship of the street railway and bus system which 
will be operated by a transit authority 
Akron, Ohio, has replaced the last of its trolley 


i Way 
cars with buses In Cleveland, Ohio, the 
electric utility company will reimburse the city 
and private customers for $2,000,000 for over 
charges, following a three-year rate battle. Of 
this amount, about $1,700,000 will go to private 
consumers in the form of reduced billing for 
the month of July and approximately $300,000 
for street lighting bills will be rebated to the 
city over a two-year period. 


National Institute for Traffic Training 


The ninth national institute for traffic train- 
ing will be held this year at Atlanta, Georgia, 
on June 16 to 27. Courses to be given include 
traffic police operations, accident records and 
their uses, driver education and training, pedes- 
trian protection, school transportation prob- 
lems, traffic engineering, and control of negli- 
gent drivers through licensing procedures. 
Among the 12 national organizations sponsoring 
the institute are the Institute of Traffic Engi- 
neers, International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, National Safety Council, and North- 
western University Traffic Institute. Further 
information concerning the Institute may be 
from William N. Cox, 
Georgia School of: Technology, Atlanta, Georgia. 


secured Professor 
Enrollment is open to all municipal, county, 
and state officers in active service. 


Some New Bond Issues 


In Greensboro, North Carolina, the voters on 
March 25 by a three-to-one vote approved nine 
bond issues totaling $2,895,000 for water works 
extensions, repaving and 
sewer improvements, new bridges, new fire sta- 
tions and equipment, municipal buildings, and 
Prior to the electicn 
the city mailed to every voter in the city a 15- 
page pamphlet entitled Bond Election Informa- 
tion carrying a statement signed by the mayor 


widening, sanitary 


cemetery improvements. 


and a series of nine articles reprinted from a 
local newspaper Midland, Michigan, on 
April 7 voted a bond issue of $1,600,000 for 
the construction of storm sewers .. . In Miami 
Beach, Florida, bond issues totaling $1,644,000 
were approved last month for an auditorium, 
paving, and for sanitary sewer and water system 
extensions Ventura, California, citizens 
voted an $85.000 bond issue for recreation pur- 
poses and approved the transfer of $118,000 
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of water funds to match state funds of $123,000 
for the erection of a new sewage disposal plant 
_, . Salina, Kansas, voted three-to-one for a 
$1,250,000 school bond issue and two-to-one 
for a $65,000 park bond issue and a one-mill 
levy for recreation purposes Atchison, 
Kansas, voted $175,000 for two swimming pools 
and Topeka, Kansas, $650,000 for a library 
_, . New Orleans voters last month approved 
three bond issues totaling $23,500,000. Nearly 
one half of the amount will be used to finance 
grade separations, $10,500,000 for street im- 
provements, and $1,000,000 for a civic center 
site. 


Gas Utility Employees Strike 

The first major municipal employee strike of 
1947 occurred last month in Indianapolis. The 
workers at the city-owned gas utility who are 
members of the CIO went out on strike early 
in April in an attempt to gain recognition for 
bargaining purposes. The gas utility continued 
to operate, however, because the majority of 
the workers stayed on the job. The local circuit 
court issued a restraining order to prohibit mass 
picketing, and the mayor warned the union 
that police would be used to prevent acts of 
violence. The manager of the utility, under 
direction of the utility board over which the 
mayor has no control, refused to recognize the 
union and deal with its representative. The 
utility is managed by a self-perpetuating board 
of trustees which in turn appoints a board of 
directors to manage the utility. After appoint- 
ment by the mayor of the original board of 
trustees, all political control is ended, and sub- 
sequent mayors or city councils actually have 
no control or direction of the affairs of the 
utility. 


Finance News From Here and There 


In Oxnard, California, the recently adopted 
1947-48 budget contains an item of $59,000 
for capital improvements, this figure represent- 
ing nearly 10 per cent of the total estimated 
expenditures . . . In Minneapolis 30 per cent 
of the city’s annual budget is required to meet 
principal and interest charges on the city’s debt 
of $62,850,000. Of this amount, $35,000,000 
represents bonds issued from 1931 to 1945 to 
finance poor relief . . . Grand Junction, Color- 
ado, voters amended the city’s charter to make 
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it possible for the city to license any business 
which pays an annual tax to the state, thus 
making it possible for the city to license liquor 


stores. The voters also approved an increase 
in salary of councilmen from $20 to $40 
a month . . . Austin, Texas, received 10 bids 


recently when $3,320,000 in general obligation 
bonds were sold for an interest cost of 
1.7151795 . . . Kansas City, Missouri, recently 
sold $1,300,000 water works 20-year bonds at 
an interest cost to the city of 1.49096 per cent, 
the city receiving 21 bids on the bonds .. . 
Grand Junction, Colorado, recently sold 
$930,000 bonds at 1.5 per cent interest. 


Combine Fire and Police Forces? 


New York City and Phoenix, Arizona, are 
considering the possibility of merging their 
fire and police departments. In New York the 
mayor recently suggested a possible merger of 
the police, fire, and correction departments into 
one agency. He suggested the possibility of 
increasing the police patrol force to 23,000 by 
using up to 8,000 firemen on radio patrol. He 
expressed the belief that the recruits for each 
department could be trained in the functions of 
the other. The mayor asked the Citizens 
Budget Commission, a private research agency, 
to make a survey of this and other possible 
mergers, such as combining the sanitation and 
public works departments, and also to see how 
greater use could be made of motorized equip- 
ment and substituting machinery for hand 
labor wherever possible . . . Phoenix, Arizona, 
voters recently approved a proposal for a 48- 
hour week for firemen, which will add $150,000 
to the fire department budget. Beginning July 
1 the firemen will go on six eight-hour shifts, 
replacing the 24-hour on and 24-hour off plan 
under which firemen previously worked 72 hours 
a week. The city is considering a proposal to 
combine the fire and police departments. 


Strikes in 43 Cities in 1946 


Information gathered for the 1947 Munici- 
pal Year Book reveals that some 88,000 
man-days of work were lost in 1946 in strikes 
cities. This 
amounts to .034 per cent of total municipal 
Thirty-four of last year’s 43 
municipal workers’ strikes were in cities where 


of municipal employees in 43 


working time. 
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city employees are affiliated with the national 
AFL or CIO. The other nine cities reported 
that their public employee unions, if any, were 
not affiliated with national labor organizations. 
The most costly municipal workers strike last 
year in terms of man-days lost occurred in St. 
Paul last December. More than 1,100 school 
department employees were involved in the 
36-day strike. The longest big strike occurred 
in Pontiac, Michigan, where 310 municipal 
workers returned to work after a 42-day strike, 
having accepted the city offer of a $12.50 
monthly pay boost retroactive to July 1. Other 
major strikes by municipal employees last year 
were in San Francisco, Houston, New Orleans, 
Canton (Ohio), and Niagara Falls (New York). 
A Detroit strike involved 1,000 workers but 
lasted just one day. 


Winners in Fire and Traffic Contests 


Mansfield, Ohio, was the national grand win- 
ner in the 1946 national fire prevention con- 
test and Washington, D. C. in the 1946 national 
traffic safety contest. The fire contest has been 
sponsored for years by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States and the traffic con- 
test by the National Safety Council. More than 
700 cities were enrolled in the fire prevention 
contest and the cities winning first place in 
their population groups were: Chicago, Illinois; 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Newton, 
Massachusetts; Mansfield, Ohio; and Beatrice, 
Nebraska. Cities which won first place in their 
population groups in the traffic safety contest 
were: Memphis, Tennessee, and San Diego, 
California, tied; Omaha, Nebraska; Hamtramck, 
Michigan; Rochester, Minnesota; Logan, Utah; 
and Albert Lea, Minnesota. Washington, D. C. 
won first place among cities of 500,000 or 
more in addition to winning the national grand 
award. A total of 153 cities between 5,000 and 
10,000 population were placed on a special 
honor role for having gone through 1946 with- 
out a traffic death. In addition, special awards 
for sustained records of excellence in traffic 
safety for a period of five or more consecutive 
Mil- 
for having the lowest traffic death 
rate in its population group for six years; and 
Beaver Dam, Wisconsin; Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Richmond Heights, Missouri; and Coshocton, 


years were given to the following cities: 
waukee, 
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Ohio, for going from five to eight years with- 
out a traffic death. Wichita, Kansas, which 
won the grand prize for all cities in 1945 was 
a close contender for first honors in 1946 with 
an excellent traffic safety program but its traffic 
toll went up one in 1946. A total of 1,355 
cities, more than in any previous year, par- 
ticipated in the 1946 traffic contest, these cities 
representing more than 90 per cent of the 
urban population of the country. Scoring of 
the contest was based on a maximum score of 
100 points. The motor vehicle death rate 
counted for 30 points, while the remaining 70 
points were divided among accident records 
systems, traffic engineering and enforcement, 
school safety programs, public education, and 
driver licensing. 


Cities Move Toward Off-Street Parking 


Madison, Wisconsin, has set up a board of 
parking commissioners created by a recent 
ordinance authorizing a $400,000 revenue bond 
issue to acquire and develop parking lots. The 
board consists of the mayor, city engineer, and 
police traffic captain. Funds from the sale of 
the bond issue and from parking lots and meters 
will be handled by the city treasurer .. . In 
Philadelphia the city council on March 11 
approved an outlay of $2,000,000 for the con- 
struction of underground parking lots 
Herington, Kansas, (3,804), has created two 
parking lots each one-half block in size located 
about two blocks from the center of the busi- 
ness district In Minneapolis the city 
traffic engineer has suggested the establish- 
ment of 20 city-owned double-deck parking lots 
around the fringe of the business district at an 
estimated cost of nearly $12,000,000 including 
land and construction. Based on a 20-cent 
parking fee and 60 per cent occupancy the 
traffic engineer estimated an annual revenue of 
$606,000 . . . Legislation to permit cities to 
acquire and operate off-street parking facilities 
has been adopted recently in South Dakota 
and Virginia. Oklahoma City and White Plains, 
(New, York), have been authorized by their 
state legislatures to acquire and operate parking 
lots . . . In Texas a bill has been introduced 
in the legislature to permit Dallas, Forth Worth, 
Houston, and San Antonio to buy land for 
parking lots and to build parking garages by 
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issuing revenue bonds . . . In Toledo, Ohio, 
the mayor has recommended that the city 
acquire three areas for use as parking lots 

In San Francisco the city’s technical 
transportation planning committee has recom- 
mended a series of huge parking lots around 
the downtown district, with shuttle buses to 
the business area. Funds for the lots would 
be included in a proposed bond issue to be 
submitted to the voters this spring .. . In New 
York City the board of trade has asked the 
city’s board of estimates to appropriate $75,000 
for a study of the practicability of city- 
operated underground garages . . . In Cleveland 
a parking ban was put into effect last month on 
the downtown section of Euclid Avenue. 
Cleveland also has taken steps to purchase 
privately owned land near the business district 
for use as free municipal parking areas. A 
special advisory committee of the city planning 
commission has recommended that the city 
create an over-all parking agency to buy and 
lease parking facilities. In Chattanooga the 
city commission has adopted a resolution re- 
questing the state legislature to give the city 
authority to buy, construct, and operate park- 
ing areas. In New York City garage rentals 
have increased from 30 to 100 per cent since 
last November when price ceilings were re- 
moved, and in Boston 130 garages represent- 
ing nearly two-thirds of all the city’s prewar 
automobile storage space have quit business 
since 1940; garage rents have increased from 
50 to 100 per cent and parking lots have in- 
creased their prices. The city is considering 
the purchase of a number of sites for off-street 
parking areas. 


What the Courts Are Deciding 


In California the state supreme court re- 
cently held in Kennedy v. Controller of City 
of San Francisco that the city was not required 
to secure bids for professional 
services in drafting plans and specifications for 
the construction of public works which would 
be subject to competitive bidding. The court 
cited McQuillin in which it is stated that “pro- 
visions as to competitive bidding have been 
held not to apply to contracts for personal 
services depending on the peculiar skill or 
ability of the individual . . . ” The Supreme 


competitive 
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Court of the United States on March 3 denied 
certiorari in the case of City of Portland v. 
Public Market Company in which the city had 
appealed from a decision of the Oregon Su- 
preme Court holding it liable for damages for 
the repudiation of a cuntract for the construc- 
tion of a public market building . . . In Mary- 
land a circuit court in Herman et al. v. Mayor 
and City Council of Baltimore on March 11 
upheld the constitutionality of a Baltimore 
ordinance proposing a tax of 50 cents per gal- 
lon on all distilled spirits and other alcoholic 
beverages, except beer and wine, sold or de- 
livered by a manufacturer or wholesaler to any 
retail dealer in the city. The plaintiff had held 
that such a tax was a property tax and there- 
fore constituted double taxation . 
sylvania 


. . In Penn- 
the supreme court in the case of 
Borough of Homestead vy. Defense Plant Cor- 
poration on March 24 held that the property 
of the corporation was subject to a lien for 
borough taxes because Congress in the act cre- 
ating the RFC of which the Deferse Plant 
Corporation was a subsidiary especially pro- 
vided for state and local taxation of its real 
estate . . . A Spokane, Washington, court has 
upheld the validity of a city ordinance banning 
slot machines in private clubs. 


Fifteen Cities Adopt Manager Plan 


Fifteen cities and one county have recently 
adopted council-manager government, making 
a total of 31 adoptions since the first of the 
year and a grand total of 734 council-manager 
cities and counties in the United States. These 
new places include: Hayward, California 
(6.736); Russell, Kansas (4,819); Madison 
(3,836); Monmouth (1,500); and Monson 
(977), Maine; Anne Arundel County (Ann- 
apolis), Maryland (68.375); Allegan, Michigan 
(4,526); Hannibal (20,865), and Otterville 
(430), Missouri; New Bern; North Carolina 
(11,815); Bonham (6,349), Midland (9,352), 
and Sulphur Springs (6,742), Texas; Bethel. 
Vermont (1,477); South Norfolk, Virginia 
(8,038); and Ashland, (11,101). 
The governor of Connecticut on May 1 signed 
the bill which will make effective the charter 
adopted by Hartford, Connecticut (166,267) 
in November, 1946, and which will go into 
effect on December 2, 1947. 


Wisconsin 
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POSITIONS OPEN 


JuNcTION City, KANsAs (8,507). City Man- 
ager. Will inaugurate the manager plan. Mil- 
lion-dollar housing project and new water soft- 
ener plant are being planned. Salary not to 
exceed $7,200. Apply to Joe M. Kinkade, City 
Clerk. 

SWEETWATER, TEXAS (10,367). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience preferred. 
Charter salary limit of $6,000. Dr. R. O. 
Peters, Mayor. 

New BERN, NortTH CAROLINA (11,815). City 
Manager. College degree and at least three years 
manager experience. Salary $4,800 to $6,000. 
Ernest H. Wood, Mayor. 

HAYWARD, CALIFORNIA (6,736). City Man- 
ager. Appointment within 30 days to inaugurate 
new initiative ordinance. Salary $4,800 to 
$7,200. Apply to J. S. Jamieson, City Clerk. 

Rock HILL, SouTH CAROLINA (15,009). City 
Manager. Prefer previous manager experience. 
City operates electric and water plants. Salary 
$6,000 to $7,200. Erwin Carrothers, Mayor. 

BROOKFIELD, ILLINOIS (15,000). City Man- 
ager. New Council favorable to inaugurating 
manager plan adopted year ago. Prefer manager 
experience. Send applications to John Krause, 
3507 Oak, Brookfield. 

MapIson, WISCONSIN (67,477). City Man- 
ager. Previous manager experience preferred. 
Salary $10,000 to $12,000. Applications to 
close June 15. Apply City Council. 

HvuTCHINSON, Kansas (35,000). City Man- 
ager. Desire previous manager experience; 
commensurate salary. Fred Henney, Mayor. 

HopeWELL, VIRGINIA (10,166). City Man- 


ager. Previous manager experience preferred. 
Salary $4,000 to $6,000. Norwood Wilson, 
Mayor. 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT (8,000). City Man- 
ager. Inaugurating manager government. Prefer 
manager experience. H. E. Bremer, Alderman, 
c/o Division of Dairying, Department of Agri- 
culture. State Capitol, Montpelier. 

UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Fel- 
lowships, Assistantships, and Internships. Five 
fellowships at $500 a year and two at $750 a 
year and a number of assistantships without 
stipend: also a number of internships at $1,100 
to $1.320 a year available to graduates of recog- 
nized universities and colleges. For further de- 
tails address the School of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Southern California, Uni- 
versity Park, Les Angeles 7. 

YALE UNIversity. Fellowships in Traffic 
Engineering. The Bureau of Highway Traffic 
offers 10 fellowships for the academic year 


1947-48, each carrying a stipend of $800 for q 
period of eight months. The fellowships also 
provide a tuition fee of $400 and in addition 
a maximum of $200 is available for research 
projects approved by the Bureau. The school 
year begins September 22, 1947. The closing 
date for applications is June 15, 1947. For 
additional information and application blanks 
address the Bureau of Highway Traffic, Vale 
University, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 1}. 
Connecticut. 


PERSONNEL AVAILABLE 


Age 52. Twenty-five years in public and 
private engineering practice. Seven years active 
duty in the first and second World Wars. Major 
in Corps of Engineers, post engineer consisting 
of administration, engineering, and operations 
of large army posts. At present civil engineer 
in street department of large city. M-l1. 


APPOINTMENTS 


FRANK T. ADAMs, former manager of Presque 
Isle, Ellsworth, Belfast, and Skowhegan, has 
been appointed manager of Dover-Foxcroft. 
Maine. 

S. WALDO BurGEss, former state representa- 
tive, has been appointed town manager of 
Limestone, Maine. 

ALFRED H. CAMPION, assistant to the chief 
administrative officer of Los Angeles County. 
has been appointed the first chief administrative 
officer of San Diego County, California. 

RANDALL M. Dorton, former city manager 
of Pittsburg, Long Beach, and Monterey, Cali- 
fornia, and more recently assistant director of 
finance of the state of California, has been ap- 
pointed the first city manager of Santa Monica, 
California. 

COLONEL JoHN E. EILERTSON, a retired army 
officer and former city engineer at St. Helens, 
Oregon, has been appointed first city manager 
of Coquille, Oregon. 

GARLAND P. FrANkKs, former city manager of 
Wichita Falls, and manager of Pampa, Texas, 
since 1945 has become manager of Sherman, 
Texas. 

R. C. Hoppe, manager of Sweetwater, Texas, 
since 1941, has been appointed the first man- 
ager of Midland, Texas. 

SetH P. JACKSON, town manager of Stoning- 
ton, Maine, since 1946, has been appointed 
manager of Orono, Maine. 

Water F. JoHNsoN, former manager of 
Abilene and Atchison, Kansas, has been ap- 
pointed the first manager of Emporia, Kansas. 
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Epwarp W. LarseEN, city engineer, has been 
appointed city manager of Ludington, Michigan. 

D. B. McCase, Jr., formerly with FPHA of 
St. Joseph, Missouri, has been appointed man- 
ager of Clarinda, Iowa. 

Rosert T. PALMER, assistant city engineer, 
South Haven, has been appointed city manager 
of St. Johns, Michigan. 

LAWRENCE PeaApopy, former manager of 
Limestone, is now manager of Dyer Brook and 
Oakfield, Maine. 

J. J. Raucu, manager of Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, since 1939, has been appointed city 
manager of Greenwood, South Carolina. 

HENRY ROLFeEs, Jr., former assistant in the 
finance department Eugene, Oregon, has been 
appointed manager of Sylvan Lake, Michigan. 

ELpon H. SHUTE, present manager of Patten 
and Staceyville, Maine, has been appointed 
manager of Freeport, Maine. 

HaroLtp Storey, formerly secretary of the 


Colorado Municipal League, has been appointed 
city manager of Lynwood, California. 

Jack A. TABER, city engineer of Bend, Ore- 
gon, has been appointed manager of Milwaukie, 
Oregon. 

Ross TAyLor, who was city manager of Yale, 
Oklahoma, from 1924 to 1927 and of Bartels- 
ville, Oklahoma, since 1927, has been appointed 
city manager of Enid, Oklahoma. 

Roperic B. THomAs who has been the city 
manager of Corpus Christi, Texas, since May 
1, 1946, has been appointed the city manager 
of Dallas, Texas. He was the town engineer of 
Highland Park, Texas, from 1928 to 1946. 

CHARLES H. TUCKER, town manager of Free- 
port, Maine, since 1946, has been appointed 
city manager of Oakland, Maine. 

Burton L. WInsLow, manager of Stoughton, 
Massachusetts, from 1922 to 1942, and of Ben- 
nington, Vermont since 1942, has become first 
manager of Brandon, Vermont. 





INVENTORY OF GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITIES 


IN THE UNITED States. By Carl H. Chat- 

ters and Marjorie L. Hoover. Municipal 

Finance Officers Association, 1313 East 

60 Street, Chicago. 1947. 15pp. 75 cents. 

This report consists mainly of a tabulation 
of governmental activities and the extent to 
which they are participated in by the several 
types of government. 

ANNUAL SUMMARY OF OPERATIONS OF PUuB- 
Lic Power Systems. American Public 
Power Association, 1129 Vermont Avenue, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. March 25, 
1947. 34pp. $2. 

This repert contains data for 350 public 
power systems, most of which plants are city 
owned. Information given includes revenues, 
taxes paid or payments in lieu of taxes, aver- 
age annual kwh consumption per residential 
customer, average annual bill per residential 
customer, power supply data, typical bills, etc. 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF MUNICIPAL 

Utinities. By Irving Tenner. Public 

Administration Service, 1313 East 60 

Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 152pp. $3.75. 

This volume discusses procedures in apply- 
ing sound principles to rate structures, budget- 
ing, debt administration, handling customers ac- 


counts, accounting, purchasing, and other aspects 
in administering electric and water plants. 


GENERAL 


ACCUMULATIVE COMPILATION OF RULES AND 
REGULATIONS OF NEw York City AGENCIES, 
1938-46. Office of Corporation Counsel, Room 
1743 Municipal Building, New York. 1947. 
698pp. $2.50. 

CoMMUNITY CENTERS As LIvING WaR ME- 
MORIALS. By James Dahir. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 Street, New York 
10. 1946. 63pp. 50 cents. 

A FREE AND RESPONSIBLE Press. By Commis- 
sion on Freedom of the Press. University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 
37. 1947. 139pp. $2. 

THE MANAGER PLAN AND NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Towns AND Cities. By Lashley G. Harvey. 
General Extension Service, University of New 
Hampshire, Durham. 1947. 23pp. 10 cents. 

METROPOLIS IN MAps — GRAPHIC REFERENCES 
OF THE Boston AREA. Bureau for Research 
in Municipal Government, Harvard Graduate 
School of Public Administration, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1946. 87pp. $2.50. 

MunIcIPpAL Liquor STORES IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 
By R. D. Falk. League of South Dakota 
Municipalities, University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion. 1947. 6pp. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE. Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20. 
1946. 9lpp. $2. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE OF MAyoRS AND OTHER MUNI- 
CIPAL OFFICIALS. The Conference, 6 Elk 
Street. Albany, New York. 1946. 143pp. 
e125. 

REVISION OF STATE SYSTEMS FOR INSURANCE 
REGULATION ; REPORT AND RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS. Council of State Governments, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1946. Variously 
paged. $1. 

SrixtH ANNUAL SOUTHERN INSTITUTE OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of Tennessee, Knoxville. 
1947. 68pp. 

Votinc MACHINES: A PROPOSED PLAN FOR 
THEIR COMPLETE INSTALLATION IN MONT- 
GOMERY County, OHI0. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Dayton. 1947. 38pp. 


EDUCATION 


SALARIES OF City SCHOOL EMPLOYEES, 1946-47. 
National Education Association, 1201 Six- 
teenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Research Bulletin, February, 1947. 23pp. 
25 cents. 

THE ScHOOL BOARD AND THE SCHOOL BOARD 
Memeser. By J. W. Diefendorf. Department 
of Government and the Division of Research, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque. 
1947. 26pp. 50 cents. 

ScHooLt Boarps IN ACTION — TWENTY-FOURTH 
YEARBOOK OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
ScHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1946. 412pp. $2. 


FINANCE 


AGENDA FOR PROGRESSIVE TAXATION. By Wil- 
liam Vickrey. The Ronald Press Company, 
15 East 26 Street, New York 10. 1947. 
496pp. $4.75. 

CO-ORDINATION OF THE PERMIT AND LICENSE 
ISSUING FUNCTIONS OF THE Los ANGELES 
City GOVERNMENT. Town Hall, Los Angeles, 
California. February, 1947. 10pp. 

FINANCING PosTWAR CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 
OF THE VILLAGE OF SCARSDALE; Facts, Fic- 
URES AND POINTS OF VIEW. Board of 
Trustees, Scarsdale, New York. March 31, 
1947. 55pp. 

GUIDE For UsE or Assessors. Bureau of Tax- 
ation, State Capitol, Augusta, Maine. April, 
1947. 132pp. 

MISCELLANEOUS REVENUE. Tax Study Com- 
mission, 317 Capitol Building, Salem, Oregon. 
1946. 27pp. 
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THE MUNICIPAL GASOLINE TAX IN ALABAMA. 
By Ed. E. Reid. Alabama League of Munici- 
palities, Montgomery, Alabama. 1947. Vari- 
ously paged. 

PROVISIONS GOVERNING THE DISPOSITION oF 
Mortor-FueLt Tax Recerpts. Public Roads 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 1947. 
17pp. 

REVENUE ADMINISTRATION. Proceedings of the 
Fourteenth Annual Conference of the Na- 
tional Association of Tax Administrators, 
1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 37. 1946, 
73pp. $1.50. 

A STuDY OF THE TAX AND REVENUE System 
OF THE STATE OF OHIO AND ITs POLITICAL 
SUBDIVISIONS. State Department of Taxation, 
Columbus, Ohio. 1947. 93pp. 


FIRE 


UNITED STATES NAvy STRUCTURAL Fire Ficut- 
ING. Fire Protection Section, Office of Chief 
of Naval Operations. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1947. 252pp. 
wi.25: 


HEALTH 


GUIDE TO HEALTH ORGANIZATION IN THE 
UniTep States. By Joseph W. Mountain 
and Evelyn Flook. U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C. 1947. 71 pp. 20 cents. 


HOUSING 


ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT OF COOPERA- 
TIVE Housinc AssociATIons. U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 65pp. 20 
cents. 

SECOND INTERIM REPORT ON THE HOUSING 
SHORTAGE AND VETERANS’ NEEDS, March 18, 
1946. Joint Legislative Committee on Hous- 
ing and Multiple Dwelling, Albany, New 
York. 1946. 39pp. 


PERSONNEL 


A GUIDE FOR THE PLACEMENT OF THE PuysI- 
CALLY IMPAIRED. By United States Civil 
Service Commission. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 1946. 337pp. 
60 cents. 

MANUAL OF EMPLOYMENT INTERVIEWING. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42 Street, New York 18. 1947. 75pp. $2.25. 

PERSONNEL WorK — A SuRVEY OF CURRENT 
TRENDS. Western Personnel Service, 30 North 
Raymond Avenue, Pasadena 1, California. 
1946. 33pp. 50 cents. 

SALARY AND WAGE DaTA: MICHIGAN CITIES 
OF More THAN 10,000 PopuLaTion, 1946-47. 
Municipal Personnel Service, Michigan Muni- 
cipal League, 205 South State Street, Ann 
Arbor. 1947. 25pp. $1. 
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SCHEDULED SALARIES FOR SOCIAL WorK PosiI- 
TIONS IN HosPITALS IN NEW York City. 
By Ralph G. Hurlin. Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22 Street, New York 10. 1947. 
42pp. 40 cents. 

STATE RETIREMENT SYSTEMS FOR PUBLIC Em- 
PLOYEES. Tennessee State Planning Commis- 
sion, 432 Sixth Avenue North, Nashville 3. 
1947. 17pp. 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND THE PUBLIC SERV- 
IcE, BICENTENNIAL CONFERENCES (Sum- 
mary). Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey. 1946. 31pp. 


PLANNING 


AIRPORT PLAN FOR EIGHT COUNTIES OF WEST- 
ERN NeW York. By Kenneth K. Koontz. 
Niagara Frontier Planning Boards, Buffalo. 
1946. 48pp. 

ANNUAL REPORT ON LONG-RANGE PLANNING. 
The Planning Board, Brookline, Massachus- 
etts. 1946. 24pp. 

CALIFORNIA REPORTS ON PLANNING. State Re- 
construction and Reemployment Commission, 
631 J Street, Sacramento 14. 1947. 64pp. 

LocAL PLANNING IN TENNESSEE. By Cyril 
McC. Henderson and Eleanor Keeble. Ten- 
nessee State Planning Commission, 432 Sixth 
Avenue North, Nashville. 1946. 76pp. 

A MopeEL STATE SUBDIVISION CONTROL Law. 
American Society of Planning Officials, 1313 
East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 48pp. $1. 

PusLic BUILDINGS. City Planning Commission, 
222 City Hall, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 1946. 
63pp. $1. 

PuBLic CONTROL OF HiGHwAy ACCESS AND 
ROADSIDE DEVELOPMENT. By Public Roads 
Administration, Federal Works Agency. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D.C. 1947. 154pp. 35 cents. 

RIVERFRONT REDEVELOPMENT. City Planning 
Commission, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1946. 63pp. 


$1. 
POLICE 


TRAFFIC ENGINEERING AND THE POoLIce. By 
Henry K. Evans and Franklin M. Kreml. 
National Conservation Bureau, New York, 
and Traffic Division, International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police, Evanston, Illinois. 
The Bureau, 60 John Street, New York. 1946. 
103pp. $2. 

THE ORGANIZATION AND PRACTICES OF POLICE 
WoMEN’s DIVISIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
By Carol M. Williams. National Training 
School of Public Service, Wayne University, 
Detroit. 1946. 40pp. 


RECREATION 


THe ROLE OF THE STATES IN RECREATION. By 
Louise A. Fietz. Bureau of Public Administra- 
tion, University of California, Berkeley. Janu- 
ary 22, 1947. 29pp. 75 cents. 
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TRAFFIC 


AN ANALYSIS OF GENERAL STATE ENABLING 
LEGISLATION DEALING WITH AUTOMOBILE 
ParKING Faciiities. Highway Research 
Board, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 1946. 88pp. 

Motor VEHICLE Driver LICENSING. American 
Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
Washington, D. C. 1947. 

1946 PROCEEDINGS OF THE SEVENTEENTH AN- 
NUAL MEETING HELD at COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
OctToBEeR 3-5, 1946. Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers, Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, 
Connecticut. 1946. 175pp. $2. 

OnE Out oF THREE; A SUMMARY OF THE 
PoLticeE TraFFIC SAFETY CHECK. Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 1011 
New Hampshire Avenue, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. 1946. 

ZONING APPLIED TO ParkiINnG. By C. S. Le- 
Craw, Jr., and W. S. Smith. The Eno Founda- 
tion for Highway Traffic Control, Inc., Sauga- 
tuck, Connecticut. March, 1947. 47pp. 


UTILITIES 


CAA RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR CARRYING 
Out FeperaL Ar Arrport Act. Federal 
Register, January 9, 1947. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 

MUNICIPAL AIRPORT MANAGEMENT. By Leslie 
A. Bryan. University of Illinois Bulletin, 
January 17, 1947. Institute of Aeronautics, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 1947. 26pp. 

NATURAL GAS AND THE PUBLIC INTEREST. By 
Frederick F. Blachley and Miriam E. Oat- 
man. The Granite Press, 1025 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington 6, D. C. 1947. 168pp. 
$1. 

STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS FOR COLD WATER 
METERS, FIRE SERVICE Type (Tentative). 
Journal of the American Waterworks Asso- 
ciation, February, 1947, p. 175-183. The 
Association, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 


18. 
WELFARE 


JUVENILE DETENTION IN CALIFORNIA; CUR- 
RENT PRACTICES AND RECOMMENDED PRINCI- 
PLES. By Ruth S. Tolman and Ralph G. 
Wales. Advisory Committee on Detention 
Home Problems, Room 301, 315 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 13. 1946. 92pp. 

OBSERVATIONS ON Race CONFLICTS IN Los 
ANGELES. American Council on Race Rela- 
tions, 32 West Randolph Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 1946. 25 cents. 

Tue Pusiic WELFARE Directory. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1947. 307pp. $1.80. 

REPORT OF THE COMMISSION TO INVESTIGATE 
THE CAUSES OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. 
New Jersey Legislature, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey. 1947. 45pp. 




















Does Your City Need More Revenue? 


If your city needs more revenue, you are missing a great bet if you don’t equalize 
personal property (and perhaps public utilities) with residential, commercial, and 
industrial real estate. 

We have recently revalued the personal property of several municipalities and 
obtained substantial increases with fewer than two per cent of the owners complaining. 

As a result of increases in tax revenue the appraisal fees will be returned several 
times over each year. 

Never was there a better time in which to revalue property for tax equalization 
purposes — provided the work is done by disinterested, qualified experts. 

Taxpayers are aware of the need for more public funds and are willing to pay their 
fair share provided that share is equitably determined. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE: 


THE J. M. CLEMINSHAW CO. 
Appraisal Engineers 


Founded 1923 
Specializing in the revaluation of municipalities for local tax equalization purposes 


McGraw-Hill Bldg. Union Commerce Bldg. 1620 White Oak Way 
NEW YORK, N. Y. CLEVELAND, OHIO SAN CARLOS, CALIF. 

















SOUTHERN SWITCH & SIGNAL CO. INC. 


For Over 21 Years Manufacturers of 


TRAFFIC, FIRE ALARM & RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 


P. 0. BOX 1303 SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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